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Four Books for Three Years 








Train the eye, voice, and ear. 
Make good spellers, 


Make learning to read a pleasure, not 
drudgery. 

Present all the essentials in such an attrac- 
tive way that even the slow pupils grasp 
the facts. 

Develop a possible vocabulary of more than 
4,000 words in the first year. 

Enable pupils to do easily three times as 
much reading as formerly. 

Give pupils a command of words and a 
marked power to attack new matter. 

Secure better expression. 


Develop a clearer understanding. 


. Help the child to do a great deal for himself, 
. Make pupils eager to read. 


The reading matter and illustrations are 
indispensable to each other. 


. The method is cumulative, making the 


pupil self-reliant and independent very 
early. 


Have no diacritical marks to confuse the 
reading. 


Are adapted to the use of children of foreign 
parentage. 


NEW YORK 


WHAT THEY DO FOR THE PUPILS 





ack ad ax esti 
ang amp  adge 
ank atch ap 


ab ag anch 





fWENTY-SIXTH AND TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEKS’ DRILL. 
NEW VOWEL SOUND. 
a 


ITS FAMILY. 





NEW BLEND WORDS. 


sack, sacks, Mack, Mack’s, tack, tacks, tack- 
ing, attack, attacks, pack, packs, packing, back, 
Lacks, smack, smacks, smacking, stack, stacks, 
stacking, crack, cracks, cracking. 

rang, hang, hangs, hanging, gang, gangs, 
sprang, sang. 

tank, tanks, thank, thanks, thanking, plank, 
planks, Frank. 

drab, slab, slabs. 

sad, mad, lad, lads, pad, 
glad. 


lamp, lamps, damp, camp, camps, camping, 
43 


pads, bad, clad, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE BATTLE OVER THE BAT- 
TLESHIPS. 

In spite of the President's urgent 
appeals for provision for the building 
of four battleships, the Senate fol- 
lowed the example of the House by 
rejecting the proposal by the emphatic 
vote of 50 to 23. But the Senate not 
only voted for two ships but appro- 
priated $7,000,000 to begin their con- 
struction, which the House had not 
tlone. Moreover, Senator Hale, who 
had led the opposition to the four- 
battleship plan, agreed to a program 
under which provision will be made 
for two battleships each year for ten 
years. If this agreement is adhered 
to by succecding Congresses, it w Il be 
a greater victory for the President’s 
policy than if he had got the four 
ships at this time. 


TARIFF REVISION 
REVENUE. 

Admittedly the best time to under- 
take a revision of the tariff is ;jwhen 
the revenue is running in excess of 
the expenditure, Under such condi- 
tions, the loss of revenue resulting 
from a cut in the tariff schedules can 
be borne with composure, and may 
even serve as a wholesome check 
upon extravagance. But when the 
margin is on the other side, and the 
current revenues are falling below the 
estimates and below the expendi- 
tures, any serious attempt at tariff 
revision may almost be said to be 
foredoomed to failure. These are the 
conditions at present, and unless all 
experience is at fault, they will render 
futile the present movement for a re- 
vision of the rates, unless within very 
limited bounds. 

HUGHES AND THE RACE-TRACK 
GAMBLERS. 

The adjournment of the New York 
legislature on April 23 was far from 
marking the end of Governor 
Hughes’ fight against the race-track 
gamblers. Before the legislators had 
packed their grips, the governor had 
called a special session to convene on 
May 11. In the meantime, a special 
election will be held in the senatorial 
district in which there is a vacancy; 
anid the senator elected may _ re-en- 
force the governor. In the meantime 
also the governor will carry on a vig- 
orous speaking campaign, especially 
in the districts of the senators who 
deserted him; and whatever force 
there is in an aroused public opinion 
will be aimed against the senators 
who voted with the gamblers. Itisa 
splendid fight which the governor is 
making in the interest of morals and 
public decency, and it ought to go 
hard with some of the men who thus 
far have brazenly misrepresented 
their constituents. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL’S DE- 
FEAT. 

Winston Churchill made so gallant 
a fight for re-election from the north- 
west Manchester district that his de- 
feat by the close margin of 429 votes 
occasions special regret. The dis- 
trict had been obstinately Conserva- 
tive for many years until Mr. Chur- 
chill wrested it from his opponents in 
the genera! election of 1906. His de- 
feat, therefore, is not so significant as 
it would have been if it had been a 
Liberal constituency of long standing. 
Nevertheless, it is, as he himself is 
prompt to recognize, a heavy blow to 
the Liberal party, and one among 
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many recent indications of a strong 
reaction against it. 

THE ANTI-LIBERAL DRIFT. 

Many different causes will be as- 
Signed for Winston Churchill’s de- 
feat. The suffragettes claim the 
credit for it; the revolt of the brewers 
against the licensing bill had some- 
thing to do with it; and many insist 
that it shows that the idea of fiseal re- 
form is taking hold of the industrial 
constituencies. In general. it may be 
said that the Liberal party is suffering 
from the natural reaction against a 
party which promised a great many 
different things, and attempted to 
hold together a great many different 
elements. Whether the party did or 
did not keep its promises, it was 
bound to experience such a reaction. 
It has been well said that there is no 
gratitude in politics; if a certain 
group got from the Liberals what it 
wanted in a certain direction, it felt 
quite free to desert them when its 
end was gained. On the other hand, 
failure to keep a promise brought of 
course a disposition to punish for 
recreancy. 

THE NORTH AND BALTIC SEAS. 

Two fruitful sources of interna 
tional disquietude have been removed 
by the signing of agreements main- 
taining the territorial status quo in 
the North sea and the Baltic sea. As 
to the North sea, the policy of Ger- 
many has more than once been under 
suspicion, while as to the Baltic, so 
fong ago as 1855 Great Britain, 
France, and Sweden formed an alli- 
ance to guarantee the integrity of 
Sweden and Norway against Russia. 
This agreement is now formally ter- 
minated, being no longer needed. Tha 
new North sea agreement is signed by 
representatives of Germany, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden; and the 
Baltic sea agreement by Russia, 
Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, 
They are substantially identical; in 
each the signatory powers agree to 
mnaintain the status quo territorially, 
and to take concerted action, if neces- 
sary, to that end. ‘These are mizhty 
guarantees of peace. 

TERRIFIC TORNADOES. 

Parts of four states—Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Tennessee— 
have been swept by a succession of 
tornadoes, which have left death and 
destruction in their wake. No large 
towns were in the path of the storms, 
but seores of small villages and scat- 
tered settlements have suffered. The 
heaviest loss of life was among the 
negroes, whose frail shacks and 
cabins are ill adapted to withstand 
the fury of great storms. Reports 
were siow in coming in, for some of 
the places visited were off the ordi- 
nary lines of communication, but 
there is no reason to think that the es- 
timate which places the number of 
the killed at 400, of the injured at 
1,000, and the loss of property at 
$2,000,000 is exaggerated. 

A GIANT LOCKOUT. 

The dispute over a contemplated 
reduction of five per cent. in wages, 
which has been for some time in prog- 
ress in the British shipbuilding indus- 
try, has culminated in a giant lock- 
out which has shut down work in 
every shipyard in the United King- 
dom. Altogether, about a quarter of a 
million men are affected. When the re- 
duction was proposed a number of 
the workmen’s unions accepted it; but 
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those of the northeast coast refused, 


and went on strike in February. 
April 15 the federated employers gave 
the strikers ten days to go back to 
work, failing which they threatened 
to lock out the workers in every yard. 
This they have now done, and the 
workmen who stood by them and ac- 
cepted the reduction without demur 
are in exactly the same position as 
those who resisted. 
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Chinese Telegraphs. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


According to Sir Alexander Hosie, 
acting commercial attache to the 
British legation at Pekin, in a report 
published in full by the Far Eastern 
Review, China, at the end of 1906, had 
a total telegraph system length of 
22,419 miles, with 34,473 miles of 
wires and 946 nautical miles of sub- 
marine cables. Offices numbered 
379, of which sixty-two were open for 
day and night service, and 317 for day 
service only. Instruments in actual 
use numbered 768. The staff of the 
head office of the Imperial Chinese 
telegraph administration in Shanghai 
numbered sixty-seven and the general 
staff 3,175, while inspectors, linemen 
etc., totaled 2.400. 

In addition, there are many provin- 
cial lines, usually constructed by the 
administration, worked and managed 
independently by the 
authorities. 

Besides her many cable connec 
tions, China has also frontier tele- 
graph connections with Burma, Indo 
China, and Russian Siberia. Che 
telegraph companies having connec 
tions with China are the Great North- 
ern, Eastern Extension, German- 
Dutch, and Commercial Pacific, while 
a French cable connects Touraine with 
\moy, a German cable, Shanghai with 
Kiaochow and Chefoo, and a third 
cable, partly Chinese, Chefoo with 
Port Arthur. This last cable was cut 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and 
has not yet been repaired. 
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The professor was hurrying with a 
friend to catch a train, when he 
stopped suddenly and _ exclaimed: 
“There! I’ve come away and left my 
watch.” 

*“Let’s go back and get it,’ sug- 
gested the friend. 

“No, I don’t believe we shall have 
time,” said the professor; and he drew 
the lost wateh out of his pocket, 
looked carefully at the dial, counted 
the minutes, and added, “No. there 
won’t be enough time.’ Then he 
pressed on toward the station, say- 
ing, “Oh, well, I suppose I can get 
along all right for one day without a 
watch.’”—The Typist. 





The newly-formed Hibernian mili- 
tary society was drawn up in line 
preparatory to being put through its 
first drill. “Mark time!” shouted the 
eaptain. 

All obeyed except one short, fat 
militiaman, who remained perfectly 
still, gazing hewilderedly at his com- 
panion on either side of him. 

“Mark th’ time, Fogarty!” thun- 
dered the superior officer, glaring at 
the offending private. 

As if suddenly enlightened, [o- 
garty dropped his gun and jerked out 
his timepiece. 

“Jist 8 o'clock, sorr!” 
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THIS IS A WONDERFUL ERA 


We are in touch with every country in 
the world. But do we know as much 
about our own land as we should? If not 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL CHART 


ean aid the student materially. It makes a map a 
living thing. It makes the history and geography of 
the country stand out with amazing vividness. It 
shows us the side of our story that we seldom con- 
sider. 
DISCOVERIES ; TERRITORIAL, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE, AND POLITICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT; MILITARY CAMPAIGNS 
are the subjects treated. In matter, in manner of 
presentation, in color, they grip the attention, and, 
along certain lines, fix themselves in the mind as no 
mere descriptions can ever do. 

With routes and divisions lithographed in colors 
on heavy white paper strengthened for the purpose, 
with type that satisfies the eye, and an iron stand 
adjustable to convenience, the thirty-four plates of 
the Foster Chart make an indispensable adjunct to 
history work in or out of the schoolroom. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL CHART PUBLISHED 


“The Chart embodies striking and original features embraced 
in no other historical chart.”—John W. Stout, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Shawnee County, Kans. 


NO CLASS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


“Asan aid in correlating geography and history it is the most 
valuable historic aid published. No class in United States history 
ean afford to be without it.”—W. M. Davidson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











“Pioneers in Education’’ 


“A magnificent series which will broaden and develop 
every true teacher. The author is recognized as an interna- 


tional authority on pedagogical questions.’’ — Progressive 
Teacher. 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE 


Author of “A History of Pedagogy”; Director of the 
Lyons Institute, etc. 


Six volumes, cloth, each 90 cents net ; 
by mail, 81.00 


J. J. ROUSSEAU 

And Education by Nature 
HERBERT SPENCER 

And Scientific Education 
PEST ALOZZI 

And Elementary Education 
HERBART 

And Education by Instruction 
MONT AIGNE 

And Education of the Judgment 
HORACE MANN 


And the Public School System 
of the United States 


Chomas J. Crowell & Co. 
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When you see.... 





<=EaD“ESTERBROOK” <2 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. 


As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are ce! 


tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


26 John Street, NEW YORK 
Works: CAMDEN, N.J 








NIT POEM 


EACH UPON A LOOSE LEAF 
AND UNIFORMLY PUNCHED 








That SUPERINTENDENTS may 
furnish material for memorization 
as definitely, as helpfully, as cheaply, 
as for any other study. Test them 
this term. You can use them next 
term. UNIT PRESS, Fitchburg, Mass. 














ship in the schools under your charge. 


sent to any who are interested in the use of good materials. 


to ask for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
and the habit will cling to you. 

a There are schools that have used them for thirty years in | 
spite of strong competition, and these schools stand at the head | 
of their profession. Won’t you follow their example? The use 
of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholar- | 

On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be | 
te 

















Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ...... Jersey City, N. 7 
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|| Comprehensive «« Comprehensible 


Hanson’s 
English 





Destined to Set a New Standard in 
the Teaching of English Composition 





A FEW QUOTATIONS SHOWING WHAT TEACHERS 
THINK OF IT: 


‘‘Head and shoulders above the lot.”’ 

“T like the size, make up system and clearness.”’ 
“Simple, practical, progressive.” 

‘Well arranged and full of good suggestions.” 
‘*Material well-chosen and the order good.” 
“Very attractive binding.”’ 

“Refreshingly simple and practical.”’ 
“Practical, clear, and above all interesting.” 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 























2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 





GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 





The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illus- 
trated and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 5 1-2 x 8. 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 








The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 














EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


" CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS &£ SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration. —The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 
| Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
| Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
| he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 
} . : : ; 
Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
| address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
| sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
| changed. 
Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us atonce. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer 
schools in this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States. 





EASTERN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC, BOSTON 











Western School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Jil, 


Further information 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | ond itlusirated bookt | Business Manager, Eastern Schoo! 


sent upon request. 





WILLIAM M. HATCH 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 











Frank D. Farr,Business Manager, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CULTURE, TRADE, OR CULTURE-TRADE? 


[ Editorial.] 


SIGNS OF CONFLICT. 

There is a notable contest ahead for the school 
men. We may delay our lining up on one side or 
the other, but we cannot escape the choosing ulti- 
mately. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Commission, the 
Davis Agricultural High school bill, the National 
Industrial Educational Association, which held its 
meeting in Chicago in January, the famous utter- 
ance of President Charles W. Eliot at the Chicago 
meeting, the discussion at the Washington meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, the re- 
port of the Massachusetts Educational Council, are 
among the indications of the approaching conflict. 

WHERE THE BATTLE WILL BE FOUGHT. 

There are several questions that will get tangled 
in the preliminary discussion. Among these are 
to be high school and college electives, agricultural 
high schools, trade schools, college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Incidentally politics will take a hand, as in the 
case of the agricultural bill of Congressman Davis. 
Selfishness will also be involved, as professional 
dignity and prejudice will be. 

[t will be some time before the line-up is so clear 
and definite as to be simple. Few men to-day 
know what is wise, few know where they will stand 
in the end. 

It is this new alignment that is to make the con- 
flict so interesting. We-are all to find ourselves 
with new comrades. We are to keep step to new 
music. we are to touch elbows with new fellows, 
we are to extend an open hand where the closed 
fist was wont to.be in evidence, and the reverse. 

A NEW ALIGNMENT. 

Enough is known already to show that there is 
to be an entirely new alignment. Some conserva- 
tives are likely to be radicals, as in the case of 
Professor Paul Hanus; some radicals are likely 
to be conservative, as in the case of Jane Addams. 

NEW SUSPICIONS. 

Suspicion is always the first indication of new 
friendships. March winds and April showers al- 
ways flirt with the approach of April and May. 

For the first time, both organized capital and 
labor are suspicious that the new movement is in 
the interest of the other. 

For the first time, capitalists and manufacturers 
are officially interested in the public schools, seek 
places on educational programs, appear at legis- 
lative educational hearings and finance educational 
movements for reform. 

Labor organizations are suspicious of this sud- 
den awakening to educational zeal on the part of 


employers of labor, are suspicious of such of their 
own leaders as become suddenly in step with rep- 
resentatives of capital. 

Never before have the schools aroused such sus- 
picions from such large interests, and these suspi- 
cions are sure to play an important part. It is 
useless to expect a peaceful adjustment of these 
suspicions. It will be a sad day for the cause of 
education if the public schools should become a 
battle ground for capital and labor. 


THE COLLEGE PART IN THE PLAY. 


One of the significant features of the new con- 
dition is the part that Harvard and other colleges 
are playing in the game. President Eliot and Pro- 
fessor Hanus are the two leading figures in behalf 
of the vocational feature of education. They are 
the champions, above all others, of industrial high 
schools, of trade school features. 

Is this accidental? Is it incidental? Does any 
one so interpret it? And they are not alone in the 
university interest in advocacy of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Practically every utterance of the new public 
school converts is an attack on the public schools. 

So far as they assume that the public schools are 
not perfect there is ample justification, but so far 
as they specify defects for the purpose of special 
pleading they are absurd, and will in due time be 
riddled and ridiculed. 

WHAT THE NEW WILL SIGNIFY. 

The folly of this line of criticism is so stupen- 
dous that one can but wonder at it. 

This is not a time in the world’s history, cer- 
tainly not in American history, for anybody or any 
cause to go ahead by going backward. No one 
ever increases his own pace by stopping to trip up 
another. It is not an age of getting there by 
simply preventing another’s getting there. 

Whatever is done will be done because it is itself 
advantageous, because it is itself progressive, be- 
cause it is a needed departure. 


PREJUDICE, PRINCIPLE, POLICY. 

The real issue is the relationship of these 
three,—prejudice, principal, policy. There will al- 
ways be something of all three of these in every 
feature of public policy in America. 

Prejudice and policy are always easily appealed 
to in this country. The former is more available 
in the’ extreme East, and the latter in the West. 
Nothing is ever settled, however, in America that 
is not settled on principle. The sooner, therefore, 
we eliminate prejudice and policy the sooner will a 
settlement be affected. Whoever listens to the 
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presentation of principle is alone a creditable 
citizen. 
THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 

For the present no reference is made to preju- 
dice or policy. 

What principle is involved? 

1. Shall public education be for culture? 

2. Shall it be for teaching trades? 

8. Shall some schools be for culture and others 
for teaching trades? 

4. Shall all be for culture in one’s business? 
That is, shall all schools tend to make all men and 
women more successful and more cultured? 

The public has answered the first question with 
an emphatic negative on every recent occasion for 
an expression of opinion. Tax-supported schools 
are not primarily for culture. This is as true of 
the public high school and state college and uni- 
versity as it is of the elementary school. 

We went much too far.in that direction and we 
continued in that way too long, until the reaction 
was intense. ; 

There has never been any considerable tendency 
toward making public education generally voca- 
tional. There are no indicatidns that such a ten- 
dency will be developed. 

It is entirely clear, therefore, that the real issue 
will be between the other two propositions :— 

1. Making some schools vocational and others 
cultural. 

2. Making all schools better for success in 
business and better for the culture of all. 

We have no disposition at present to discuss the 
principles involved in these two propositions, but 
merely to refer to some signs of the times. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The zeal for the vocational school for those who 
must work for a living is confined almost entirely 
to those whose children will never go to a voca- 
tional school. 

Jane Addams and other great leaders in move- 
ments for the uplifting of humanity are not of 
those who believe that we have any right to decide 
for a boy before he is sixteen that he shall work 
at a given trade. 
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STARTLING ATTITUDE BY ELY. 


Dr. Richard T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin attacks the theory that the workingman 
should be left “free” to make contract for his toil 
in long hours. He says:— 

“Until recently economists were inclined to limit 
regulation of labor conditions, and especially 
hours of toil, to children, young persons, and 
women, leaving adult men ‘free’ to make their 
own contracts. But experience has shown 
conclusively that while adult males as a 
rule are in a far better position in the 
labor contract than the other classes mentioned, 
unregulated contract does not always conduce to 
freedom and fair opportunity, but frequently means 
bondage and degradation. Science can draw no 
arbitrary line between labor legisiation for adults 
and labor legislation for women and children; 
cases must be judged as they arise, on their 
merits.” 





EDUCATION 
FEMINIZATION. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


May 7, 190% 


If Dr. G. Stanley Hall did not coin this word, he 
certainly has given it a new and strange significa- 
tion. He professes to see great danger to our 
public schools in the predominance in them of fe- 
male teachers. He is right in some of his con- 
clusions. It will be disastrous to our school in- 
terests if the day ever comes when men are en- 
tirely excluded from the grades. 

There is sex in mind as there is sex in all nature. 
The male mind and the female mind each is the 
complement of the other, and the influence of each 
is necessary to the successful culture of child- 
growth. In all this Dr. Hall is right in his con- 
clusions that a stronger infusion of the male -ele- 
ment into our teaching corps would be most 
wholesome. But I cannot see any evidence in the 
conduct of the boys that they are becoming effemi- 
nate under the rule of women teachers. Virility 
is not dying out, and the characteristics of coming 
manhood are as prominent in them as they were 
in their fathers before them. 

I cannot find any signs of decay, or that they are 
spoiling from over indulgence on the part of teach- 
ers or parents. There is no reason to believe, with 
Dr. Hall, that a more liberal use of the rod would 
correct this existing evil, although it occurs to me 
that to forbid its use by legal enactment is equiva- 
lent to voting a want of confidence in the common 
sense and good judgment of the teacher. When 
such an enactment is necessary in order to protect 
the children from violence, it is evident that some- 
one should resign and give place for installing a 
new management for the schools. 

My experience, drawn from various services, in- 
clines me to this conclusion: There are more 
young people in our schools to-day who are suffer- 
ing detriment of character and loss of heart-power 


» because of the want of a clear-headed, sympa- 


thetic, conscientious woman as their teacher than 
there are who are suffering from the absence of 
the male influence in their education. 

I feel safe in saying this; I recall a long list of 
teachers with whom I have been associated in 
school work, and almost invariably I find that those 
who impressed themselves tpon my memory as 
exerting a strong, formative influence upon the 
boys of the school were women. After the lapse 
of years I recall the names of some of them with 
that reverence which is akin to worship. 

Too many of our female teachers are only girls, 
some of them not out of their teens, with limited 
education and with minds unformed and undisci- 
plined. This isan evil not to be corrected by 
substituting men just out of college, with minds 


equally untrained and undisciplined. They have 
no better influence in the school than the young 
woman has, and oftentimes not as good. The 


trouble is not in sex. It is no use to pretend that 
it is. 

The evils of which Dr. Hall complains can be 
remedied in no better way than by strengthening 
the resources of the female teacher. Give us 
women with age sufficient to ensure maturity ; with 
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scholarship enough to challenge the respect of her 
pupils, and with wisdom not to attempt to crush 
out that spirit of independence which every boy 
imagines is his by inheritance, and then there will 
ibe no danger of the. over-feminization of the 
schools, ' 

. There is one other suggestion. There is noth- 
ing which the competent woman teacher so hates 
as she does red tape. Cut it out; if not entirely, 
reduce it to a minimum, and she will thank you for 
-her freedom, and will go to her work with a cheery 
-heart. 

A superior female teacher under the supervi- 
sion of an inferior male principal is a sight to make 
men laugh and gods weep. In such cases, I have 
sometimes been sorry for the woman, but gener- 
ally the depth of my pity is reserved for the man. 





HOW I MET SUPERINTENDENT F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


In April, 1868, I was invited by President Daniel 
Read of the Missouri University to read a paper 
before the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
to be held in the Polytechnic building in St. Louis 
in the latter part of May. The September previ- 
ous I had left the farm to, begin a ten-years’ en- 
gagement with Dr. Joseph Baldwin at Kirksville, 
Missouri. My name had been suggested to Dr. 
Read, as I subsequently learned, by Hon. O. M. 
Baker, then a citizen of St. Louis, but now of 
Springfield, Mass. The topic of my paper was 
“Self Help in Mathematics.” 

Prior to this meeting I had never seen an edu- 
cational gathering bigger than forty or fifty teachers 
in a county institute, and not many of them, and I 
did not know what a State Teachers’ Association 
looked like. However, I .left Kirksville on the 
morning train for St. Louis. Once I had been to 
St. Louis, in 1863, and then for only a part of the 
day, and somehow I did not feel very sure of find- 
ing the place of meeting, or that I would see any 
one, should I get there, that I knew. 

As luck would have it, a large man boarded the 
train at Centralia, Mo., and I looked him over 
pretty closely, and as that was the station at which 
any one from Columbia would get on, I ventured 
to ask him if he was going to the association, and 
he said, “Yes.” Later he told that his name was 
Ripley, and that he had charge of the normal de- 
partment in the university. He knew where to 
go when we reached St. Louis. He, also, was to 
read a paper, before I did, and I agreed to stand in 
the rear of the room, and if he did not read loud 
enough, I was to hold up my hand, and he was to 
do the same thing for me. Enough to say, that 
neither raised a hand for the other. 

After I read my paper I was introduced by the 
President to William T. Harris, Calvin M. Wood- 
ward, F. Louis Soldan, Ira Divoll, Denton J. 
Snyder, H. H. Morgan, Thomas M. Davidson, J. 
B. Merwin, Miss Anna Brackett, and many other 
‘principals and teachers of the St. Louis schools. 

Little did I think then that any of these persons 
were to exert any considerable influence on my life 
-or the work in which I was then engaged. St. 
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Louis itself appeared a very considerable distance 
from home—some two hundred miles. 

But the men that impressed me most forcibly 
during the entire meeting were William T. Harris, 
Ira Divoll, F. Louis Soldan, Thomas M. Davidson, 
and Calvin M. Woodward. Some of the others 
discussed papers, but these gentlemen read papers, 
made speeches, and were frequently applauded by 
the audience, which was composed almost entirely 
of St. Louis teachers. I remember very distinctly 
how Mr. Soldan and Professor Woodward, in their 
brief discussion of certain phases of education, 
threw their whole souls into what they said. The 
others were more ‘reserved. 

As time wore on some of those whose names I 
have mentioned went out of the state; some died; 
and with those who remained in Missouri I became 
acquainted in a professional way, and with some of 
thema very warm personal friendship sprang up, 
which grew with the years, and continues. 

During the forty years of my acquaintance with 
Superintendent Soldan I do not now recall a single 
conversation that could be called strictly personal, 
except as to educational policies of administration, 
fundamental principles of teaching, new educa- 
tional movements, original research work, the 
utility of text-books, the improvement of a teaching 
corps, the educational tendencies, and the limita- 
tions of the mental operations of persons that we 
both knew. As to his private affairs, as I have al- 
ready said, that was a book never opened. 

Many times at the annual session of the National 
Education Association, or at the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence, he would sug- 
gest that we talk over some theory that had been 
advanced, or some policy that had been outlined, 
and determine, if possible, just what it contained. 
Owing to his broad culture, wide experience, and 
readiness in debate, he was fully equipped on any 
ordinary subject that would be thrust into the fore- 
ground, but occasionally some new phase would be 
presented, and then he required a little time to re- 
solve it into its constituent elements, and by this 
process determine its connection with what was al- 
ready known. His mind was both analytic and 
constructive, and when he came to a conclusion 
he was fearless in the expression of his convictions. 
He was in the fullest sense a “truth hunter.” 

In working out a theory he always took into 
consideration that the work must be done by 
ordinary men and women, and he made due allow- 
ance for the influence of the personal equation in 
each case. Upon several occasions that I now re- 
call, we looked over the programs of the council 
meetings, and when we had no intimation of how 
the leader would treat a particular subject, we laid 
our plans to say nothing, defend, or attack, as the 
subject developed. 

For years Superintendent Soldan, Dr, Harris, 
and others of the St. Louis rrincipals and teachers 
attended the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions regularly, aided by such men, scattered over 
the state, as President Laws of the Missouri Uni- 
versity, President Baldwin of the Kirksville Nor- 
mal school, and President Osborne of the War- 
rensburg Normal. In these state teachers’ asso- 
ciations the practice of “give and take in debate” 
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educational gatherings that 1 have any knowledge 
of in the entire country. 

In all discussions, subjects, not individuals as 
such, were handled without gloves, and each 
speaker was forced to defend his position, or back 
down. He was, therefore, well equipped for the 
larger field of debate in the National Education 
Association, and upon which he had already en- 
tered. 

It was a transference of the philosophical dis- 
cussions that had been started in St. Louis a half- 
score or more years before to the broader field of 
the state of Missouri, and then into the national 
arena. 

In all these debates Superintendent Soldan was 
one of the leading members. He was always out- 
spoken, charitable, generous, and his views were 
broad, liberal, and comprehensive. About a point 
or a situation, he could marshal all his powers on 
short notice. No other one, unless it be Dr. 
Harris, was more expert in detecting shams and de- 
vices in education than he, and frequently he de- 
livered telling blows in the way of righteous in- 
dignation as he traced out consequences of in- 
ferior or injurious methods imposed on the minds 
of the learners. 

His mind was logically constructed, and in dis- 
cussion it moved from position to position till a 
conclusion was reached that appeared to be well 
nigh impregnable. These positions were nearly 
always stated in hypothetical form. A line of ar- 
gument step by step was established, and the con- 
clusion was necessitated. The only chance an op- 
ponent had, was to attack certain premises . and 
break them down if possible. Superintendent Sol- 
dan never played his last trump till forced to, and 
that seldom happened. 

At times it cost him deep pain to have to differ 
from a friend that he loved. Once during a ses- 
sion of the National council meeting Dr. Harris 
was on the program to read a paper on a certain 
subject, and Superintendent Soldan’s views did not 
accord exactly with the ones held by Dr. Harris, 
so about eleven o'clock at night Superintendent 
Soldan and*I began a two-hours’ journey, walk- 
ing around a forty-acre piece of ground, discussing 
the question, provided Dr. Harris should take up 
a certain line of argument. It was during that 
stormy period when the neophytes in Herbartian- 
ism had come back from Germany and were ex- 
ploiting apperception masses in rather an extrava- 
gant way, and Dr. Harris was stoutly engaged in 
combatting some of their views as being unsound 
psychologically and theologically. Superintendent 
Soldan occupied a different position from either 
of these disputants. He held that the neophytes 
did not understand Herbart’s doctrine as such,— 
that they read into Herbart what he never would 
endorse, and that Dr. Harris had failed to accord to 
Herbart all that was due him as a pioneer in human 
thought. He and I agreed in this: That Herbart 
had approached his problems from the mathe- 
matical side, and that herein was the kernel to his 
system, which must be mastered to understand 
him, and so we counseled together. 

What troubled Superintendent Soldan at this 
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time was owing to his respect and love of Dr. 
Harris,—but should Dr. Harris discuss certain 
phases of the will and moral training, would it be 
right for Superintendent Soldan, under the cir- 
cumstances, to give his interpretation of Herbart’s 
philosophy? It was a question of delicacy with 
him as well as one of honor, and also how out- 
siders, who were not accustomed to our “giving 
and slashing” in Missouri, would view such a discus- 
sion. The upshot of that two-hours’ conference was 
that he would present his views in the discussion, 
but it so happened that Dr. Harris never touched 
upon that phase of the subject that we had antici- 
pated, and we laughed over it heartily the next 
day. This incident represents a phase of his char- 
acter,—a deep respect for the opinion of others. 

He was one of the superintendents who knew 
how to visit a school and to see what it, in parts, 
or in whole, was doing. Ata glance he took ina 
situation, and could tell in whatever direction, if it 
was dynamic, it was moving. In the practical 
affairs of school work he was always anxious to 
know what others were doing and how they did 
things. He was a master of details, but was not 
swamped by them. His nature was a lively one. 
He enjoyed a hearty laugh, and the warm grasp of 
his hand meant a great deal. 

He, Assistant Superintendent Ben Blewett, and 
I had planned to leave Washington on the same 
train the day after the department meeting in 
February last, but I had to leave an hour earlier. 
As several of us sat in the New Willard, talking 
over miscellaneous matters, I said: “Mr. Soldan, I 
became a little fidgety during your response to 
those addresses of welcome last Tuesday after- 
noon.” He said, “How was that?” I replied: “I 
looked around over the audience, and I saw many 
faces growing longer and longer, and they were 
sorely afraid you were going to nominate Uncle 
Joe Cannon for President of the United States 
before you sat down.” We laughed heartily over 
the incident, and in a few minutes we shook hands 
and parted. Little did I think that was to be the 
last time I should ever grasp his warm, genial 
hand and look into his sparkling eyes, but so it 
was. 

When Superintendent Soldan’s spirit took its 
flight, one of America’s foremost educators ceased 
his labors. As a commanding figure as well as a 
leader of thought, he has been regarded for more 
than a third of a century as one of the sanest and 
most scholarly men in a prominent educational 
position in this country. His mind was well bal- 
lasted, and he had a commanding survey of the en- 
tire educational field from infancy to old age. He 
was never swept off his feet by the seeming plausi- 
bility of a new educational or psychological dis- 
covery. His mind was pre-eminently of the judi- 
cial type, and he would have been just as dis- 
tinguished as a jurist as he was in his own chosen 
field. He could have written a remarkable treatise 
on “Use, Meaning, and Significance in Education,” 
had he turned his attention to this particular phase 
of thought in the development of the human mind. 

But his hand is still, and his voice is hushed. 
His death came as a shock to the people of Mis- 
souri, and to his thousands of friends in all sections 
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of our country. Every teacher in Missouri that 
knew him loved him as a personal friend. Hearts 
in this community were bowed down with sorrow, 
and tears filled many eyes. Not only in his dearly 
beloved St. Louis and in Missouri will he be 
missed, but of the great educational leaders that 
have ceased to labor in recent years he is the one 
whose loss all of us most keenly feel. 
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JUSTICE TO TEACHERS. 
[Editorial in the Outlook.] 

That there are inequalities in the salaries of the 
teachers of New York public schools is an ac- 
knowledged fact. They ought to be corrected. 
But they ought to be corrected by the board of 
education, not by the legislature. The board of edu- 
cation represents the people who pay the money; 
the legislature does not. The board of education 
knows the facts and conditions existing in the 
city of New York; the legislature, with all its other 
duties, cannot adequately acquaint itself with the 
facts or conditions. The adjustment of salaries 
involves a complicated problem which cannot be 
settled out of hand by such a statement of a gen- 
eral principle as that made by our correspondent, 
but involves a careful weighing of a variety of con- 
siderations. The epigram “Equal wages for 
equal work” may be applied to ditch-digging, 
where the value of the work can be estimated by 
the number of cubic yards removed in a day, but 
it is wholly inapplicable to the higher forms of 
labor. Alfred Tennyson, with little labor, writes 
twenty lines, for which he may receive a thousand 
dollars; a contemporary, with much greater labor, 
writes twenty lines and cannot get anything for 
his work. A teacher’s ability cannot be measured 
any more than a poet’s by the time spent and the 
apparent results produced. The payment due to 
Squeers would be life imprisonment; the payment 
due to Dr. Arnold is inestimable in money. 

Specifically, a woman and a man cannot do 
equal work. In some places a feminine influence 
is needed; a man cannot exert it. In others a 
masculine influence is needed; a woman cannot 
exert it. A woman is not a man in petti- 
coats; a man is not a woman in trousers. Their 
work is essentially and inevitably different. In 
some cases a woman ought to have a higher wage 
than a man; and in other cases a man a higher 
wage than a woman. And in innumerable cases 
one man ought to have a higher wage for the same 
hours in the same schoolroom than another man, 
and one woman than another woman. For these 
reasons the local board of education, within some 
general limits laid down by the legislature, should 
be given freedom to determine what salaries it will 
pay to the teachers it employs. 

In his report to the board of education of New 
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York city for the year 1906-7 Dr. William H. Max- 
well, the superintendent of schools, states two 
principles which should determine teachers’ sala- 
ries in a public school system :— 

1. A teacher’s salary should constitute a living 
wage. In the case of a teacher a living wage 
ought to be understood to mean a salary sufficient 
to enable the teacher to live in respectable society 
and to take advantage of reasonable means of cul- 
ture and recreation. 

2. The salary should be such as to attract to the 
public schools of New York the best teaching 
talent in the country. 

We adopt these two principles as our own in the 
discussion of this question. It is undoubtedly true 
that, according to the first principle, the sala- 
ries of many of the women teachers in New York 
ought to be increased; but to make their salaries 
the same as those of men would be to violate the 
second principle, because, as society is now con- 
stituted, in order to attract the best men teachers to 
the New York public schools—and more, rather 
than fewer, of such men are needed at the present 
time—higher salaries must be paid than are neces- 
sary to attract the best women teachers. In other 
words, the city must determine what services it 
requires, both mental, moral, and physical, from 
the teachers in its schools, and then must decide 
what it is necessary to pay in order to obtain these 
required services. 

Whether the board of education in the city of 
New York is doing this work of selection and ap- 
portionment well or ill is not now the question. If 
it is doing it ill, the remedy is not to ask the legis- 
lature to do its work for it, it is to set in force a 
movement to improve the board of education. A 
movement to reduce the board of education to nine 
or eleven or possibly fifteen members, and to se- 
cure on that board a fair proportion of educational 
experts, will have the outlook’s heartiest support. 
But the present organized effort of a large number 
of the wonfien teachers to increase their salaries is 
an/attempt to remedy a recognized injustice by a 
method which is itself unjust and unintelligent. 
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A TELEPATHIC STORY. 


The following story has gone the rounds of the 
daily press. Interesting and important if true: 
“With over 2,000 high schools girls using telepathy 
to force the issue, the board of estimate recently ap- 
proved an appropriation of $600,000 to build a new 
high school, to be called the Washington Irving. 





Some time ago the land was purchased, and all that 


was necessary was money to build. When the 
board considered the matter, all class duties were 
laid aside, and every pupil was asked to think hard 
and thus urge affirmative action. The mental 
process apparently had its effect.” 


+ 
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The best claim that a college education can possibly make upon your respect, the 


best thing it can aspire to do for you, is this: that it should help you to know a good! 
man when you see him.—William James. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 
BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN. 

There are to me three strong educational rea- 
»sons why the school garden movement should 
spread until it becomes universal, for it is my own 
“personal feeling that the time is coming when the 
-school garden will be considered as important in 
‘the equipment of any public school as the library. 
‘The first educational feature is that the garden ap- 
*peals to the interest of the children, in seeing some- 
thing happen, and in watching the development of 
the plant life in their garden. There is always 
-something for the child to look forward to, always 
something to excite his curiosity and his wonder, 
and we all know how profound these feelings are 
-in interesting the child. He is expecting some- 
thing to happen, and is eager to see whether it 
«does happen, and if so, when, and how, and by-and- 
by why it happened. This is the feature which 
gives the garden its chief educational value, in that 
rdt appeals to the child more directly than any other 
_form of school work. 

The second reason is that it allies itself with the 
- other school activities, as perhaps no other school 
activity does. It allies itself directly with what 
we call the language work, taking it out of the air 
into the ground, out of the theoretical into the 
-real. The opportunities for developing both the 
- oral and written language of the child through the 
‘school garden seem to be almost endless. It al- 
- lies itself not only with the literary work, but with 
~the drawing work. It brings that also into the 
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realm of reality. It gives the child a reason for 
doing the work that is set for him to do, and adds 
life and interest to every feature of the drawing 
work. Children find in connecting their arithme- 
tic with their gardening work, they are dealing 
with real things, in a real way, and for a purpose 
which is their own, for every problem has an end. 
They are doing things because there is something 
that they want to find out. It not only connects it- 
self with the language, the number, and the draw- 
ing, but it connects itself and lays a foundation for 
a much more advanced work in the higher depart- 
ments of school, and I have felt very strongly that 
the school garden is an essential to the high 
school. Both for the high and the elementary 
schools the school garden is to come in and will 
be found to be the most effective and useful 
laboratory that can be maintained to-day. 

A third reason is the social side of the garden. 
It connects itself so closely to the home life of the 
child, that is our one great need at present. It is 
to be the work of the immediate future to bring 
the school and home back to their old-time rela- 
tions, and I think by means of this work it can be 
done. The children apply at Home what they have 
learned at the school garden, and this will be a 
means of bringing the two together. I may seem 
extravagant in my claims, but I have learned to 
become interested in it, and every year as I have 
watched it, it has grown upon me as one of the 
valuable features possible in school work.—Ad- 
dress. 
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IN IOWA. 

Peace reigns in Lowa, for which all praise. 

State Superintendent Riggs has accomplished 
‘much by way of greatly needed reform in legisla- 
‘tion. Rarely has any man in any state achieved 
“as much, and some of it was calculated to be highly 
unpopular in the early stages of its enforcement, 
‘so that the sensitive press and the politically nerv- 
ous leaders indicated a readiness to sidetrack Mr. 
Riggs for a third term nomination, the accomplish- 
~ment of which would have been grievously un- 
‘fortunate to the cause of heroic leadership, and 
“would have put a premium upon inactivity in of- 
“fice. It is now morally sure that Mr. Riggs 
~will be renominated without serious opposition. 

The spring elections have had fewer calamities 
than usual. There will be quiet retirements in at 
least two small, but important, cities, while two 
+ significant changes will occur. W. B. Stevens re- 
signs at Sioux City, and Superintendent Thomas 
“B. Hutton at Le Mars. This latter is one of the 
~deeply-to-be-regretted incidents, as Mr. Hutton has 
~made himself one of the best known progressive 
educators of the state, adding more to the educa- 
tional reputation of the state than almost any other 
-superintendent. Mr. Stevens is reported to be 

tplanning for a return to business, in which he was 
at one time eminently successful. 


ONAWA 


.A charming little city of 2,000 people is Onawa, 


‘SPECTATOR. 


Iowa, between the Sioux and the Missouri rivers. 
Broad avenues, 140 feet wide and well kept, are a 
rare sight in a small city other than suburban. 
The foresight and forethought that provided for 
such a luxury shows also in spacious grounds for 
homes, and later in special public provisions, such 
as a special manual training building, the finest for 
its purpose in Iowa, and a public library with more 
ample provision for the purchase of books than in 
any city of its size of which I know. The manual 
training building is equipped for all features of 
domestic science, wood and iron work, and art. 
The introduction of industrial features in the 
grades as well as the high school is quite an inno- 
vation in this state. One citizen, Judge Oliver, 
has made all these industrial and literary luxuries 
possible by generous gifts to school and library. 

A feature of high significance is the hearty co- 
operation of County Superintendent F. E. Lark, 
famous for a service of twelve years, and High 
School Principal Tellier and the manual training 
teacher, Roy, a combination that makes for 
progress along all broad lines. ‘Mr. Lark came to 
Onawa from Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, six- 
teen years ago, and has been here as city or county 
superintendent until his spirit has been infused into 
the educational life of Northwestern Lowa as has 
been that of no other man. _ As president of the 
State Association last December his skill in admin- 
istration’ was. amply demonstrated, as was his 
popularity throughout the state. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


C. F. CARROLL, SUPERINTENDENT. 


High school expenditure increased in four years from 
$60,396 to $92,982, or fifty-three per cent. Grade school 
expenditures increased in four years from $377,868 to 
$425,950, or ten per cent. / 

Salaries in four years increased about ten per cent. 

Salaries of principals, high school teachers, and super- 
visors are based on merit. Increase in high school at- 
tendance in four years from 1,575 to 2,248, or forty per 
eent. Increase in grade schools from 21,955 to 22,335 in 
four years, or .01 of one per cent. 

Two high school zymnasiums afford opportunity for the 
most improved instruction in physical training. This in- 
struction is a part of the curriculum and is required of all 
students. 

Commercial departments in the high schools provide 
optional courses of four years. These courses furnish 
well-educated, well-trained, and intelligent candidates for 
the offices of the numerous business houses of the city. 

An important departure is the successful inauguration 
of the high school lunch rooms. The board of education 
employs a lady manager at a salary. ‘The charges are 
just sufficient to pay allexpenses. Practically all the stu- 
dents and teachers patronize the lunch counters. 

Upon the recommendation of the superintendent, Miss 
Ada Van Stone Harris, supervisor of kindergartens and 
primary grades, has been made assistant superintendent. 
Miss Harris is still directly responsible for the work of 
the kindergartens and lower grades, but her experience 
as a principal of a grammar school and a training school 
has enabled her to render efficient service in organizing 
the entire course of study, in conducting grace institutes, 
and in correlating the work of the supervisory force. 
Miss Harris has fully earned her title, which at home and 
abroad will only moderately characterize the extent and 
quality of the service she has rendered to the city and 
the country. 

During the summer and fall months the grammar 
elasses, boys and girls, practice the forms of athletics 
suitable to their ages. Local meets for each school are 
held in May. followed by a general interschool meet at 
which representatives from the different schools compete 
for supremacy. 

In two new school buildings school baths are provided. 
The large halls on the first floor are equipped with physi- 
cal apparatus and used as gymnasiums for the day and 
eveniug schools and for social centres. 

In 1905 a public-spirited citizen offered to pay the ex- 
penses of medical inspection for one semester. The ex- 
periment proved highly satisfactory, and the city, 
through the board of health, now employs a force of in- 
spectors who visit the schools daily. These inspectors 
attempt to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, to 
secure cleanliness, and to promote the sanitary conditions 
of school buildings. 

Very recently, through the activity of the Women’s 
Educational Union, a school nurse has been placed ex- 
perimentally in the schools of one of the congested sec- 
tions of the city. 

Most of these advances have been suggested by enter- 
prising citizens and organizations. They have been in- 
augurated apparently without criticism or friction, and 
are welcomed by intelligent citizens. 

About 200 libraries, or 8,000 books, have thus been put 
into the hands of the children for whose direct benefit 
the appropriation is made under the laws of the state, 
This is a great boon, byt should not be regarded as a 
substitute for a public library, 

A public library is a mine to be worked by any and 
pyery interested citizen, A library ig a record of the life, 


history, and sentiment of all ages, and no man can be 
said to have a complete education who has not learned 
to use a public library. The lack of this delayed public 
necessity is the most serious defect in our educational 
system and retards, relatively, the intelligence and cul- 
ture of the entire community. 

The following vote of the board of education marks 
another step forward, and opens to the teaching force a 
possibility for culture and self-improvement shared by 
very few teachers in the country:— 

“Any teacher or principal who shall have served the 
city of Rochester for seven years, may on recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and with the approval of the 
board of education be granted leave of absence for travel 
or study on the following conditions:— 

“First. Applicants must state the definite purpose for 
which such leave of absence is desired. 

“Second. Reports must be made to the superintendent 
during such absence, and if such reports are unsatisfac- 
tory such leave may be terminated by the board at any 
time. 

“Third. Applicants must file with the board a written 
agreement to remain in the service of the board for three 
years after expiration of such leave, or in case of resigna- 
tion within three years, to refund to the city such pro- 
portion of salary paid during the leave of absence as the 
unexpired portion of three years shall bear to said 
period. No refund shall be required, however, in the 
event of resignation on account of ill health with the con- 
sent of the board or resignation at the request of the 
board. 

“Fourth. Such leave shall not exceed one year in dura- 
tion and shall not be granted more than once in e ght 
consecutive years, 

“Fifth. Salary during such leave shall be one-half the 
applicant's regular salary, but in no event shall it exceed 
$500 per year.” 

This open door of opportunity will stimulate the zeal 
and brighten the lives of the most devoted and most 
valued servants of the community. 

The pension law went into effect in September, 1905, 
Its chief provisions are that 

1. Two per cent. of salaries of all teachers is deducted. 

2. The board of education annually contributes to 
the pension fund fifty per cent. of the amount paid into 
this fund by teachers. 

3. <After twenty years of service any woman and 
after twenty-five years any man retired by the board of 
education shall become an annuitant under this act. 

4. After thirty years of service any woman and after 
thirty-five years of service any man may retire and be 
placed on the pension list with the approval of the board 
of education. 

5. No person shall become an annuitant who has not 
contributed to the teachers’ retirement fund an amount 
equal to at least forty per cent. of his or her annual gal- 
ary at the time of retirement. 

The amount paid into the fund to date is $32,734.25, 
and the amount paid to annuitants is $881.25. 

Before the year 1900 little was taught in the schools 
outside the three R's. The new course came full fledged, 
and with it a force of supervisors whose duty it is to di- 
rect the work in kindergarten and grades, in drawing, 
singing, industria] training, domestic art, physical train- 


ing, and penmanship, Not only did the course of study in- 


clude new subjects, but generally it is necegsary for the 
teacher to chaose from many topics and independently 
prepare plans of work in detail, 

This implies of one hand that the teacher gujoys 4 ney) 
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freedom, and on the other that she must attain new 
standards and satisfy new tests. 

No company of teachers was ever called upon to at- 
tempt a harder task. From the point of view of the 
community and school officials there could be no delay in 
bringing to pass many long-delayed changes at one time. 
Patiently, heroically, the teachers have, year by year, ad- 
vanced in efficiency in the performance of their more ex- 
acting professional tasks. The nervous strain upon 
those of the original force now remaining in service has 
gradually become less, and principals almost universally 
affirm that their associates are in good health and that 
they are cheerful in their work. 


Of the new grade teachers about seventy-five were 
trained at the Rochester Normal Training school, The 
others were in large part graduates of the nearby state 
normal schools. Naturally we should expect that the ma- 
jority of our teachers would be furnished by our excellent 
training school. The graduates of this school have al- 
ways been at a premium among our principals, because 
they are already familiar with all parts of our work, and 
because of their long service in the practice department. 


Several reasons may be given why we are compelled to 
seek far and wide for teachers to fill most of the vacan- 
cies in the elementary schools. Recently many women 
graduates of the Rochester high schools have entered the 
University of Rochester. An increasingly large number 
of women also enter other colleges and universit'es. The 
demands and large financial rewards of the business 
world prevent many other promising women from enter- 
ing the teaching profession. The absence of a strong 
professional and social spirit, natural limitations and ex- 
actions, and a traditional inclination on the part of 
many to magnify the difficulties and to underrate the ad- 
vantages of teaching as a calling—all these things huve 
tended recently to reduce the available supply of first- 
class teachers. 


The real difficulty, however, has to do with salaries. It 
is practically impossible even with our present maximum 
salary of $700 to induce graduates of our public high 
schools to enter the training school. The recent advances 
in salary inake it possible for us to secure a far better 
grade of teachers from without, but this cannot ecom- 
pensate for the loss we are sustaining in the absence 
from our force of the wefl-educated and _ intelligent 
women who are graduated from our local high schools. 


The dilemma in which we find ourselves should be 
fully stated. If we do not further materially increase 
salaries we cannot possibly draw teachers from our best 
source of supply, nor hope to meet fully the demands of 
intelligent citizens for the very best schools. On the 
other hand every time that the maximum salary is ad- 
vanced $50 it becomes more difficult to administer the 
schools at all, on the present appropriation. Another tn- 
crease in salaries at the present time would make it 
practically impossible either to make extensive and much- 
needed repairs’or to provide sanitary school accommoda- 
tions in all parts of the city. Similar conditions are 
found in other municipalities, but Rochester has set a 
high standard and will not willingly lower this standard 
in the education of its children. It is undoubtedly trus 
that every increase in salary has its effect in increasing 
the self-respect of teachers and in increasing the respect 
of the community for teachers. Teachers are, or ought 
to be, a well-educated company, socially the peers of the 
average citizen. But it is also true that a higher and an 
adequate salary would make hard tasks lighter, and 
make possible an esprit de corps that would increase effi- 
ciency and react favorably upon every child and every 
home. 

Beginning with the board of education, co-operation is 
in evidence. ‘The members of the board, five in number, 
act as a committee of the whole with no sub-committees. 
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Business is discharged without delay. Every member is 
fully informed and shares the responsibility in all mat- 
ters. Every question is presented and determined upon 
its merit, and in four years every vote has been recorded 
as unanimous. 

By this plan the board easily controls directly ever, 
part of the vast volume of business involved in the ex- 
penditure of nearly a million dollars. The business an | 
legislative functions are sharply distinguished from the 
executive, which latter are vested by the charter in the 
superintendent. Yet the superintendent is present at 
the meetings, and shares the councils of the board. The 
members of the board are keenly interested and fully in- 
formed on all matters relating to the course of study aid 
the general plan of supervision. 

Co-operation governs the action of the supervisory 
force. While the supervisors are respens.ble for gieat 
departments, as, for example, the supervisors of drawing 
and manual training, yet they must carefully relate their 
work. For example, drawing is not for the sake of art, 
alone, but must materially assist in teaching geography 
and nature. Manual training, domestic art, and drawing 
are really inseparable, and one supervisor must con- 
stantly and generously work over into the field of an- 
other. 

The school principal must carry into effect the sugges- 
tions of the supervisors. He must give balance to the 
many lines of skilled instruction. He must secure to the 
teacher all the advantages provided through supervision 
and special teachers. He must personally assist and be- 
friend the teacher and make it possible for her to work 
with reasonable freedom and with the minimum of ner 
vous strain. 

Supervision on one hand calls for frequent and sys- 
tematic visitation by the supervisory force jin the scho)l- 
room, a knowledge of the strength and weakness of eac’) 
teacher, with interviews and special classes to asst 
those who need help. But, further, our own system pro- 
vides all-day grade institutes, where teachers are care- 
fully instructed in every part of their work. It is a con- 
tinuous normal! school for teachers in service.. The writ- 
ten work of all teachers of a given grade is displayed and 
studied, and classes of children recite at the grade insti- 
tutes in all subjects. Instruction, conference, observa- 
tion, and discussion of methods and principles make the 
grade institute a constant clearing house, and tend to 
keep every line of instruction up to date. 

It is the especial business of the superintendent and 
heads of departments to see that each subject is well 
taught, that each is given due emphasis, and that a bal- 
ance between the old and the new is maintained. Every 
part of the drill and form work must have its anc‘ent 
place and be accomplished better than ever before, and 
the new parts of the course of study must do their in- 
valuable work in increasing the resources, enlarging the 
horizon, and developing intellectual power, the taste and 
character of the individual pupil. 

But the community co-operates in a marked degree in 
the advancement of education. In connection with nearly 
every school a parents’ or mothers’ association assists in 
improving external conditions, decorating the school 
halls, purchasing books, or providing wholesome _ enter- 
tainment. It follows that parents become acquainted 
with the teachers and have an intelligent interest in the 
work of their children. ‘These clubs organize and are al- 
lied with many other public service associations, like the 
Park Board and the Women’s Educational Union. These 
different bodies separately and collectively have been di- 
rectly instrumental in inaugurating industrial training, 
kindergarten playgrounds, vacation schools, and the so- 
cial centre. Thus the school system, co-operative at 
every point, is supplemented in the largest possible way 
by an aggressive and helpful co-operation of the entire 
community, 
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A PEACE PRECEDENT. 
[Elbert Hubbard, in the Philistine.) 


The coast line between Canada and the United 
States, from the St. Lawrence river to Lake Su- 
perior, is about 2,000 miles. 

In the year 1812 there were forty-six forts, big 
and little, on the United States side, and about the 
same number frowned at us from Canada. 

At Fort Niagara alone there were at one time 
6,000 troops. Altogether, we had on the Great 
Lakes over a hundred craft devoted to the art of 
fighting—this in the interest of peace. In one little 
battle we had with our British cousins on Lake 
Erie Commodore Perry, a rash youth of twenty- 
seven, captured six British ships and killed 300 
men. A little before this the British destroyed 
ten ships for us and killed 200 Americans. 

After the war of 1812 was ended and peace was 
declared, both sides got busy, very busy, strength- 
ening the forts and building warships. 

At Watertown, Conneaut, Erie, Port Huron, 
Cleveland, and Detroit were shipyards where hun- 
dreds of men were working night and day build- 
ing warships. Not that war was imminent, but the 
statesmen of the time said there was nothing like 
“preparedness.” In Canada things were much the 
same, and there were threats that Perry’s famous 
message, “We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours,” would soon be reversed. 

Suddenly, but very quietly, two men in Wash- 
ington got together and made an agreement. One 
man was Acting Secretary of State Richard Rush 
of Philadelphia. The other was Charles Bagot, 
minister to the United States from England. 
Rush was of Quaker parentage, and, naturally, 
was opposed to the business of war. 

Bagot had seen enough of fighting to know it 
was neither glorious nor amusing. 

Rush wrote out a memorandum: of agreement 
which he headed “An Arrangement.” 

The document is written on one side of a single 
sheet of paper, and is dated April 28, 1817. Here 
is a copy :-— 
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“1. The naval forces henceforth to bé main- 
tained upon the Great lakes shall be confined to the 
following vessels on each side:— 

“2. On Lake Ontario, one vessel, not to ex- 
ceed 100 tons burden, carrying not more than 
twenty men and one eighteen-pound cannon. 

“3. On the upper lakes two vessels of same 
burden, and armed in a like way. 

“4, On Lake Champlain one vessel of like size 
and armament. 

“5. All other armed vessels to be at once dis- 
mantled, and no other vessel of war shall be built 
or armed along the St. Lawrence river or the Great 
lakes.” 

This agreement has been religiously kept for 
ninety-one years. Its effect was to stop work at 
once on the fortifications, and cause disarmament 
along the Great lakes. 

So far as we know, the agreement will continue 
for all time. Both parties are satisfied, and, in 
fact, so naturally has it been accepted very few 
people know of its existence. 

Here is an example that our friends at The 
Hague might well emphasize. If those forts on 
the frontier had been maintained, and had the 
ships of war continued to sail up and down, it 
would have been a positive miracle if there had 
not been fighting. 

Probably they would have forced us into a war 
with England before this. We have had several 
disputes with Canada when it would have been 
very easy to open hostilities if the tools had been 
handy. Men who tote pistols find reasons for using 
them, and the nations that have big armies will 
test their use when excuse offers. 

* * * * * 


If two countries can make an “arrangement” 
limiting the matter of armament, and this arrange- 
ment holds for 100 years, cannot nine countries do 
the same? All that is then needed is a few soldiers 
to do police duty. 

Nations cannot afford to be savages any more 
than individuals. 
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BY EDITH 


A STUDY OF KNOX. 
From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


I. Puritanism the Phasis of the Reformation 


most interesting to the English. 

(a) “In our Island” Puritanism came forth 
as areal business of the heart, and 
and has produced very notable 
fruit. 

(b) In some senses the only phasis of Prot- 
estantism that ever got to the 
rank of being a Faith. 

(c) Knox, the Chief Priest and Founder, 
himself a brave and remarkable 
man; in this still more important. 


o 


ENGLISH. 


GILES. 


II. Puritanism and History. 
(a) In the history of America. 
(b) In the history of Scotland. 
IIT. Knox and Scotland. 

(a) He kindled the internal life; brought to 
his nation “a resurrection as from 
death.” 

(b) He is the one Scotchman, to whom of 
all others his country and the 
world owe a debt. 

IV. Knox the Hero. 

(a) The cost to him to deliver Scotland,— 
exile, toil, censure, hatred, blame, 
—“a right sore fighting life,”— 
and without recompense as this 
world gives it. 
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(b) The part of Prophet to his nation not 
of his own seeking; in an entirely 
obscure way he reached the age of 
forty. 

(c), He was “resolute” to walk by the truth 
and speak the truth when called to 
do it. 

(d) The challenge came when, with the 
small body of Reformers, he was 
standing siege in St. Andrew’s Cas- 
tle. His attempt to reply was no 
word,—but tears. 

(e) Sincerity, the primary characteristic of 
a Hero, applies emphatically to 
Knox, 

(f) Full of courage for himself and his fel- 
low-prisoners for the truth of their 
cause, in darkest hours. 

V.. Knox the Man. 

(a) He is an instance of how the man by 
sincerity itself became heroic. 

(b) He is a narrow, inconsiderable man, as 
compared with Luther, but with a 
good, honest intellectual talent,— 
no transcendent one. 

(c) In heartfelt instinctive adherence to the 
truth he has no superior. 

(d) He is blamed for his intolerance, yet an 
ill nature he had not, but kind, 
honest affections dwelt in him. 

(e) At heart he is proven to be “a health- 
ful, strong, sagacious man.” 

(f) Withal, he has an unexpected vein of 
drollery in him, with a true eye for 
the ridiculous. 

An honest-hearted, brotherly man, 
brother to the high, and brother 
to the low. 

(h) Practical, cautious, hopeful, patient, a 
most shrewd, observing, quietly 
discerning man, with a certain sar- 
donic taciturnity, insight enough, 
and a stouter heart than he himself 
knows of, and the power of holding 
his peace over things that do not 
vitally concern him. 

Summary. The Prophet of the Scotch. 

(a) He had a sore fight of an_ existence, 
wrestling with Popes and Princi- 
palities, but he won it. 
spirit of his work never dies, al- 
though the letter does, as all 
men’s. 
scheme of right and truth was to 
make the Government of Scotland 
a Government of God, a Theocracy, 
and this has been laid to his ac- 
count as an unforgivable offence. 
in Carlyle’s opinion, this is pre- 
cisely the thing to be struggled for 
and realized. 

(e) Therefore we will praise the Hero- 
Priest, who does what lies in him 
to bring in these ideals, who wears 
out in toil, calumny, and contradic- 
tion a noble life, to make a God's 
Kingdom of this earth. 


(g) 


VI. 


(b) The 


(c) His 


(d) But, 
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NOW, 
BY CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


If you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
To-morrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you, 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 

Show it now. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 

Show it now. 

0-9-0 @-2-o-e—_____— 
AN OPTIMIST. 
April 20, 1908. 

Editor of the Journal of Education: I have read with 
much interest a sentence in your issue of April 16 to the 
effect that a certain observer remarked to you that he can- 
not understand how one who knows schools everywhere 
can be optimistic. I have visited the schools of thirty- 
two states and traveled in a dozen more, and I have 
visited schools in Kurope, and yet I am decidedly an op- 
timist. This is in no sense due to a pleasant personal ex- 
perience, 

The man who is a pessimist in school affairs needs to 
do one or both of two things. Wither he should keep on 
traveling and observing until he gets a big and broad 
enough picture so as to see things true and to see them 
whole, or he should thoroughly inform himself as to the 
history of education. I have seen so many abuses that, 
at times, I have been sorely tempted to say that this is a 
degenerate age, but when in that mood I find a prompt 
cure either in picking up a report from Boston or St. 
Louis or New York or in taking up again some old 
standard history or new research boek. Let the dis- 
couraged man read, for example, Schouler’s “Americans 
of 1776,” and he will see that we have climbed up in these 
hundred and forty-two years, far up. Or let him reflect 
upon this great generalizing fact—$400,000.000 for edu- 
eation in 1907, and only half as much a dozen years ago. 
True it is that money has fallen in purchasing value 
forty-five per cent. in that same period, and true it is that 
population has increased fifteen per cent., and true yet 
again is it that we are still not spending enough upon 
education; but also true it still is that expenditures for 
education are growing faster than population and almost 
as fast as the per capita wealth. 

‘he person who is discouraged needs to remember cer- 
tain things,—That the past always lives in the present, 
or to put it another way, only a few persons are now 
living in 1908, and they only in respect to the things that 
happen to be their own inimediate interests; that this 
survival of the past is the one bond that keeps us all from 
flying at one another's throats, because it gives us many 
things regarding which we have ceased to think but ac- 
cept as matters of course; and that the ideal appears 
only in patches here and there, for the scientist to pick out 
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and in his library or laboratory to put together. Let him 
undertake to build his “City of God” in his own mind, 
and he will find that by choosing from here and there he 
can get together a surprising amount of the eschatological 
things, more indeed from some quarters than from others, 
but something almost anywhere. 

Your critic is, I doubt not, a good enough psychologist 
to know that the very standards, by reason of which he 
thinks badly of what he has seen, are all derived from 


a 


A. 
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things now in existence somewhere and came to him via 
reality. 

I sympathize with him. I almost feel that, in a Walt 
Whitman sense, Iam he. But no man of action or even 
of sound speculation will allow himself in America to be 
a prophet of woe, at least not in respect to education, 
our best asset as a nation. 

Very respectfully yours, 
William B. Chancellor. 


Duty — 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


MUSIC FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
BY HAMLIN E, COGSWELL. 


That the teachers’ institute has become a most 
important factor of our educational system, no one 
will deny. 

It is here that teachers of all grades, from the 
kindergarten to the college, the first-term teacher 
of the ungraded country school and the experi- 
enced teacher from cities and towns where schools 
are under close supervision, meet during institute 
week for the purpose of listening to lectures and 
discussions by leading educators. As a result 
they return to their schools with an uplift, with a 
determination to do better work, thus reflecting 
the influence of the institute throughout the entire 
community. 

One of the important features of the institute is 
music. Usually, some experienced conductor has 
it is charge. Books are selected and given to 
teachers, and many new songs are taught during 
the week that teachers carry back to their schools, 
and in turn teach their children. 

Owing to the fact that many of the teachers do 
not read music, it is important that they shall care- 
fully study the songs and study only such songs as 
will be of value to the children. 

Here, alas, is where the music of the institute is 
so often a failure, even worse, for many of the 
songs used are positively bad, neither words nor 
music being of a character worthy of the least con- 
sideration. It is often the case that the “music 
man” has a singing book of his own, usually com- 
piled from a lot of non-copyright songs, songs en- 
tirely outside of the lives or comprehension of chil- 
dren as well as being unfit for any use. 

Again, it too often happens that the “music man” 
is led to think that the only thing for him to do is 
to jump about like a “Jack rabbit,” sing loud, tell 
funny stories, in order that spectators may be 
amused (too often disgusted), and at the same 
time he may not know the first principles of the 
real pedagogy of school music. 

Not until this sort of thing is entirely eliminated 
and only musicians who have made a life study of 
the needs and conditions of our public schools are 
placed in charge of the music of the institute, giv- 
ing to the teachers something of real value in the 
way of presenting the work to children, can the 
music of the institute be called a success. 

Every song taught should convey a message to 
the children and should be presented in a manner 


calculated to awaken a keen desire to know more 
and more of the subject of music. 

It is often 6f interest and of some value in the 
way of recreation during the long sessions of the 
institute to select some familiar “folk song,” like 
“Swanee River,” where teachers and spectators 
can join in chorus. -Indeed we have many times 
heard from one to two thousand people sing these 
songs in a manner that was truly inspiring, but 
this is not the real work of the institute. Many of 
the songs used and enjoyed by teachers are en- 
tirely outside the realm of child life, and conse- 
quently unfit for schoolroom use. Children do 
not care for songs of “Long Ago” or “Love’s Old 
Sweet Sake”; on the other hand they enjoy songs 
that enter into everyday life, such as patriotic 
songs, nature songs, and songs that arouse and 
stimulate the imagination. 

These should be presented to the teacher dur- 
ing the week of the institute in a manner that will 
be helpful when they, in turn, teach the same to 
children. 

The musical director of the institute should be 
given the same amount of time each session as any 
one of the other instructors, and he should be able 
to give many valuable hints that will be of help to 
the teachers in the work of teaching music. 

Of course he could not take time for regular in- 
struction, but his work should be done in a man- 
ner that would enable teachers to carry home a 
determination to do better work in helping the 
children to master this far-reaching and ever- 
helpful subject that has gradually forced its way 
to a place in the front rank of the subjects de- 
manded by all people of all nations as being 
worthy of careful study in the public schools. 

How important, therefore, that the superintend- 
ent, in making the selection, both of the music and 
director of his institute, shall give heed to the 
character of the work done as well as of the songs 
taught, and then see to it that the whole is re- 
flected in the schools that he visits. 

We are glad to note that many superintendents 
are requiring more and more of teachers in the 
matter of music, and such is the growing demand 
for it throughout the length and breadth of the 
land that we feel certain that very soon it will be 
required of every teacher that the same careful 
work shall be done in teaching singing as in read- 
ing, geography, mathematics, etc. 

Indeed, the work of teaching music in public 
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A COMPLEX PROBLEM. 


No case of discipline in the home or school is 
simple. 

Diseases may. be contagious or epidemic, chronic 
‘or acute, inherited or due to exposure or indiscre- 
tion. The treatment of any disease must be 
adapted to these conditions. 

The conduct of a boy is even more predeter- 
mined, and no act of his can be treated as a simple 
affair. 

School rules, such as were once in vogue, were 
positively vicious. Tardiness, whispering, laugh- 
ing, even insolence or impudence may mean some- 
thing radically different in two boys, or in the same 
boy on two different days. 

Some acts in -school are contagious, and some 
are epidemic ; some offences are chronic, and some 
acute; some are inherited, and some result from 
personal exposure to conditions, or from indiscre- 
tions, 

The greatest service thus far rendered by the 
juvenile court is its challenge to the criminal court, 
that no criminal act of a person under seventeen, 
at least, is to be considered on the basis as to 
whether or not the offence was committed, but 
why? 

Sometimes the irritation is with the father or 
mother in the home, or the teacher in school. A 
man’s business, political, paternal, social, or even 
domestic relations may be the cause of a boy’s mis- 
behavior. 

If some men behave at home as they do in travel, 
if at home they have as little patience as they have 
with a delayed train, a slow bus, or a cup of cold 
coffee, the boy may very easily be charged up with 
offences for which he is not responsible. I once 
saw Judge Lindsey give an hour and twenty min- 
utes to a case after» the one who brought the 
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charge admitted the act was not done by the four- 
teen-year-old lad whom he had accused of it. 

Speaking of it afterwards, he said: “It was of no 
account whether or not Roscoe did it, but it was 
of the utmost importance that I should know why 
he was accused of doing it.” Before the judge 
was through he had cleared up one of the nastiest 
of neighborhood rows, and men and women, boys 
and girls, who -had hated one another, were at 
peace, and went off apologizing to one another 
genuinely. The judge said: “If that state of af- 
fairs/had gone on the chances are that either a 
murder or a divorce would have resulted.” 

The whole assumption in discipline, at home or 
school, that certain phases of behavior or conduct 
are to be punished is radically wrong, and who- 
ever disciplines a son or a pupil on that basis de- 
serves severe censure. 

Discipline is never so simple as that. The con- 
ditions mean more than the act. The cause signi- 
fies more than the effect. 


“TTP ee Gee 
ARE KINDERGARTENS IN JEOPARDY ? 


The following letter came to us recently :— 
“April 14, 1908. 

“My dear Dr. Winship: Our school superintend- 
ent went to Washington to a meeting of his brother 
officers sometime in the winter—February, I thin: 
—and when he came back he seemed to have an 
antipathy to kindergartens. He told the teachers 
(1 am informed) that ‘this feeling is not local,’ 
that cities are abolishing kindergartens, etc. We 
know that one or two members of the school 
board are opposed to the kindergartens, and we 
really feared they might prevail against them, as 
they rushed into print, representing that the whole 
board practically was of one opinion in the matter. 
It looks now, however, as if is not yet ready 
to surrender her babies to Herod. But I want to 
know what set the man out on such a path? Was 
there anything in the convention at Washington to 
start him ?” 

There was nothing said publicly at Washington, 
so far as I know, against the kindergarten, but 
there is every probability that en route from the 
East, or West, or South, or in the group confer- 
ences on the aside in Washington, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the kindergarten, and if so, it is 
more than likely that the sentiment was largely to 
the effect that if economy should be needed one of 
the first places to prune would be with the kinder- 
gartens. It is also probable that if a secret ballot 
should be taken of the superintendents, principals, 
or grade teachers of the country there would be 
little left of the kindergartens. Nor is this purely 
prejudice. There is very extensive doubt on the 
part of educational workers as to the intrinsic 
value of the kindergarten in practice. Some of 
this doubt is due to inability of old-line education 
to appreciate the new spirit; some of it is also due 
to the inability of the kindergartners to show ade- 
quate results for the time and money invested; and 
some to the fact that’kindergartners flock by them- 
selves, read by themselves, and praise themselves. 
If they realized how much of the praise they hear 
comes from themselves and from those whom they 
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especially ask to praise them, and whom they 
praise for praising them in response to an invita- 
tion to praise them, they would be greatly sur- 
prised, and would realize the cause of some of the 
public indifference to their mission. 

The truth is that the two years of the kinder- 
garten are the most important of any in the school 
course, that they ought to be as universally uti- 
lized as any two years of the grades, that they pay 
as well as any two years, but they must be under- 
stood to be as much a part of the school system as 
the other years, and they must expect to be super- 
vised as other teachers are. As a de luxe edition 
of education the kindergarten will come to grief. 

saan 
LAURA DRAKE GILL. 

Miss Laura Drake Gill, dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, will retire from this position in June and de- 
vote herself to the National Educational Alliance, 
ot which she is president. This is the largest edu- 
cational work yet undertaken by any woman. 

Her new work will be an effort to bring into 
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close organization, through the National Educa- 
tional Alliance, all women now included in the 
memberships of the many national organizations of 
this country. That means that she will try to 
reach over 900,000 American women. The new 
department, as now outlined, will be devoted ex- 
clusively to women’s organizations, but she is hop- 
iny to change that and make it wider in its scope, 
until it includes all non-professional national or- 
ganizations of both men and women. 


a an ~ 
ory > 


A LONGER SECONDARY COURSE. 


Frisky freshmen and sophomores may accom- 
plish more than they think. They may rule these 
two classes out of colleges forever and forever. 

Just when there was high hopes that decency 
would prevail among the college kids, an epidemic 
of wild disorder reigns from New York to Palo 
Alto, from Michigan to South Carolina.. Here is 
what President David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University proposes as a remedy :— 

“Within five years we expect to have only jun- 
iors and seniors at Stanford University. It will 
be a place for only those who have a definite ob 
ject in pursuing a university course, and not for 
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those who are gathering up the odds and ends of 
an education. Stanford has passed the stage 
where it can afford to devote so much of its efforts 
to the training period. Within five years we 
must expect an elimination of the freshman and 
sophomore classes. That is not the work ofa 
real university; it is for the preparatory schools. 
The man with a definite aim in pursuing his 
college work is the man who is wanted at Stanford. 
We are working on that plan now. We have just 
succeeded in developirig a fine law school. We 
have made arrangements for the Cooper Medical 
College as the property of Stanford, and with) it 
will come the Lane hospital. That completes two 
leading departments, and we will be ready, when 
the time comes, to turn out fine, strong specialized 
men and women to do real work in the world.” 


ba<O> 
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THE CHELSEA SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent B.C. Gregory of Chelsea ha’ 
had an experience never before faced, except in the 
case of the San Francisco quake and fire. Half of 
the children of the city were rendered homeless in 
four hours, and half of the school sittings were in 
buildings that were in ashes, and many of the 
teachers had lost all clothing, books, and other 
personal belongings. In two weeks and a half 
books were secured for the schools, and all chil- 
dren were provided for on half time. Mr. Gregory 
and the teachers were among the most efficient 
leaders and workers in the cause of relief. Fully 
ten thousand persons were homeless, having lost 
everything. The rally of the outside public was 
prompt and noble. A third of a million dollars 
was raised in a few days, and the distribution was 
unusually wise and efficient. 
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THE MOSELY TRIP. 


We get all sorts of complaints, or rather ex- 
pressions of disappointment, over the plans for the 
“Mosely teacher trip.” The second-class ticket 
is the chief disappointment. The English teachers 
came second class and found no fault. Our teach- 
ers never travel second class, and will not like it. 
Indeed, few of those who at first planned to go will 
accept it. We have always tried to make it plain 
editorially and by letter that there was no pretense 
that it was to be any financial benefit further than 
that the agitation will lead teachersto get their sala- 
ries for a part of the time, and the only advantage 
in this is that they can go in term time instead of 
going in vacation as thousands have done hereto- 
fore. They will also receive some attention in 
England as teachers. Some do not look forward to 
this with satisfaction, but to others it will be an in- 
ducement. There will be enough to go under any 
circumstances. 

a 
ELBERT HUBBARD’S “PRECEDENT.” 


In another 
Precedent,” by 


column will be found “A Peace 

Elbert Hubbard, which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest practical peace document 
in brief that has appeared in English. It will go 
a long way toward eliminating the battleship silli- 
ness of the present hour, and will hasten the day 
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when every word said in favor of a big navy will 
read like the old-time pleas for the duel. Not un- 
til Alexander Hamilton was offered upon the altar 
of the advocates of the necessity of the duel did 
such silly arguments appear in their true light. 
Let us hope that a generation of American youth 
of our day may not be required upon the man-of- 
war altar in order to make the senseless talk of to- 
day appear in its true darkness. 


wow was 
——— a  e 


THE TEMPERANCE WAVE. 


The Boston Herald says: “According to the lat- 
est statistics on the subject, the saloon has now 
been abolished in about two-thirds of all the terri- 
tory of the United States. While a population of 
36,000,000 are living under prohibitory law, i¢,- 
000,000 are protected from rum by state legisla- 
tion, and 26,000,000 by local option. And the 
greater part of this revolution has been accom- 
plished within the past year. Such a thing as ab- 
solutely free rum is‘now unknown anywhere in the 
United States.” 
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MEMORIZING UNIT POEMS. 


Pupils should memorize good literature regu- 
larly. Upon this proposition there is no difference 
of opinion. But rarely is any adequate provision 
made for the assistance of the teacher in aiding 
the children in memorizing. 

The Journal of Education and other teachers’ 
journals provide timely selections, but these have 
to be copied by the teacher or pupil, or the paper 
must be mutilated. There are books of selections, 
but these are for the teacher’s desk, and can be 
used only with difficulty. 

The first and only adequate and convenient pro- 
vision for memorizing is in the “Unit Poem” 
scheme of Miss Sara S. Derby of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Here are hundreds of the best available 
selections for memorizing, classified and grouped. 
Each poem is on a leaf of serviceable paper, so 
that it can be used by itself, and yet the leaves are 
uniform in size and uniformly perforated, so that 
they may be kept as securely as in a book. 

For a mere trifle, relatively, a superintendent 
may provide the most desirable selections for 
memorizing on any special day or on any promi- 
nent topic. The “Unit Poems” mark an era in 
the introduction of the best literature into the 
minds and upon the tongues of children. 

o-+-@-2--e- 
THE ATLANTIC. 

The Atlantic Monthly, published since 1873 by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will on July 1 be trans- 
ferred to a new company composed of Ellery Sedg- 
wick, book editor of D. Appleton & Co. of New 
York; Waldo E. Forbes .of Milton; MacGregor 
Jenkins, the present business manager of the 
magazine, and Roger Pierce of Milton. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will retain an important interest 
in the enterprise. The August number will be the 
first published under the new management. There 
will be no material change in the character or gen- 
eral conduct of the publication. Bliss Perry, the 
present editor, will remain in that position, and 
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the magazine will be printed at the Riverside Press, 
and issued from 4 Park street, as at present. Its 
name has been inseparably linked with those of the 
men who have made Boston famous in the 
literary world for half a century, and it has come 
to be regarded as the most stable magazine 
property in the United States. Its name was sug- 
gested by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Longfellow, 
Lowell, Emerson, and Whittier were among its 
founders, and ten of the fourteen who contributed 
to the first number were: Motley, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Charles Eliot Norton, Holmes, Whittier, 
Mrs. Stowe, J. T. Trowbridge, Lowell, and Parke 
Goodwin. 

———— — + 0-#-@---9-e-—_§_ 





Last year New York city spent $33,000,000 in its 
public schools ; Chicago, $23,000,000 ; Boston more 
than $10,000,000; Philadelphia, a little more than 
$6,000,000. The third city of the United States in 
population, Philadelphia, stood thirty-fourth in per 
capita expenditure on the schools. 


“Faults of the Public Schools” is an unfortunate 
theme for any educator. There are enough of 
them, everyone ‘knows, but it places a_ great 
temptation upon one to become a professional 
critic, and that in time is liable to degenerate into 
a common scold. 


Worcester graduates from the high school 26 
per cent. of all who enter the schools; Kansas 
City, Mo., 16.5 per cent.; Malden, 14.9 per cent.; 


Boston, 13.9 per cent.; while the average of the 
twenty-three best cities is only 8 per cent. 


The requirement of a. high school preparation 
for the professional work of a normal school is 
well nigh universal. It was unknown fifteen years 
ago. 


As a rule cities are to allow teachers twelve or 
fifteen weeks leave of absence, without loss of 
salary, for the trip of school visitation in England. 


The school garden necessitates the study of 
birds, insects, worms,: beetles, and pests at first 
hand, and from the standpoint of vital interest. 


President G. Stanley Hall makes an earnest plea 
for many more school days in the year, and for 
more school hours in the day. 


The most beautiful season in the year east of the 
Missouri river is that in which the apple trees are 
in bloom. 


As much English is required to get into college 
as to get out of it a few years ago. 


The “arm-chair science teacher” is of the past, as 
Dean Ellen Torrelle well says. 


3oston is to do more than ever for playgrounds 
for children this year. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Thirty-six states have compulsory education 
laws. 


Arbor Day does not maintain its importance, 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 519.] 





schucls has reached such a state of perfection in 
many places in this country as to awaken a keen 
appreciation of the fact that many old so-called 
methods of teaching music must step down and 
out 

The long-haired, sallow-complexioned | virtuoski 
must give way to the wide-awake teacher, who by 
careful child study, together with a thorough 
knowledge of real pedagogy and the psychologi- 
cal principles that underlie each step taken, is able 
to present the subject to children in a manner that 
many who may be experts from the standpoint of 
the artist are loth to admit that a school teacher 
is often able to get better results than they. To 
all such we say: Wake up; and watch the progress 
of public school music. 





——- = s 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR. 


At the request of the editor of the Journal, I have se- 
lected these four typical replies from all those received in 
answer to the questions appended to the first installment 
of “Why Two and Two Don’t Make Four,” in issue of 
April 2. 

William D. Mackintosh. 
—_—o-——— 
FROM A PROMINENT BOSTON TEACHER. 

The chief would inevitably have to count two, as he 
saw two feet, two hands, two great toes, two small toes, 
two thumbs, etc., and would have the idea of twoness 
thrust upon him and drilled in. Also he would have to 
bother with the significance of many twos and would say 
two two times, three times. Then the middle toes 
would rack his psychology, and with pangs of parturi- 
tion he would have to bring forth the conception three, 
two threes. The four fingers would give him yet a new 
wrench, He studies fingers and toes. He is an elemen- 
tary abstract thinker. He gives attention. He names them 
at last, as he does his babies. He passes from one to 
two: he lays the foundation of arithmetic, on which his 
posterity will build. He sells ten head of cattle. He 
grows tired with saying cow ten times, and gets at last 
a word that to him means ten, and has the mental power 
of concentration to entertain the idea of a decad. The 
time comes when he counts, and as he touches the cows, 
Says one, two, three, up to his agreed number, knowing 
that the number with which he stops is the number of 
his cows. If more cows come in he remembers he has 
said ten on that invoice already and so says eleven to 
begin the counting of the next invoice. This taxes gener- 
ations of course. Do you remember Nancy Cass in “Silas 
Marner” and her way of reckoning? 

—_o-——_- 
FROM A BOSTON LIBRARIAN, 


I. The pebble form of tally keeping seems the sim- 
pler and more primitive. A unit is represented by a 
unit, the man by as objective a representative as can well 
be imagined. The notch tally keeping is a step in ad- 
vance of the pebble, the notch is more a symbol, the 
pebbles are more individual and material. 

Il. Had the chief counted his cattle with fingers and 
toes rather than with notches he would have been more 
directly imitative. The separate fingers, each with its 
own function, are more representative of individual men 
than notches on a stick. 

III. But counting on fingers and toes with twenty as 
a limit would necessarily lead to multiplication, which is 
a counting of addition processes. For instance, if he had 
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eighty sheep he would discover that he had one twenty 
and one twenty and one twenty and one twenty. One 
and one and one and one make four. 
—_— CO 
FROM A TEACHER-LAWYER. 

Don’t understand use of term “imitation” unless it 
means that the pebbles or notches imitated or repre- 
sented the people, therefore cannot answer I. Think 
that use of fingers and toes might suggest the use of 
group (5) as a new unit. After the man got his pile of 
pebbles he was no nearer a solution of the question, 
“How many?” unless he was able to count the pebbles. 

Oe 


A REPRESENTATIVE INSTRUCTOR IN 
MATHEMATICS. 


I have discussed the article with several teachers. 
We all could see that there was undoubtedly 
some underlying psychological principle that the ar- 
ticle was endeavoring to bring out, and we all agreed 
that pupils were many times confused by the use of nega- 
tive numbers and simply jJearned. the laws governing 
them with no idea that they were only relative and not 
absolute values. For my part, I shouid be very glad to 
answer the questions asked at the end of the article were 
I only sure that I comprehended the force of the word 
“imitative” as it is used. As I feel very uncertain of the 
idea which it was intended to convey, any answers on my 
part might seem so wide of the mark that I must defer 
them until I more completely understand the questions 
myself. I certainly shall be interested to know how the 
questions are answered by those who have a complete un- 
derstanding of their significance. 


0-6-0 @-0-¢ -0- = ——___—_—_—_ 
THE MAKING OF THE FLAG. 
A DIALOGUE FOR FLAG DAY. 

BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Scene: A colonial room, set as nearly as possible to 
represent the historic room in the Fiag house, Philadel- 
phia. There is an open tiled fireplace with a high man- 
telpiece, having on it pieces of old chinaware and pew- 
ter. A spinning -wheel is in one corner. A table, high- 
backed chairs, and an old settle constitute the other fur- 
niture of the room. On the wall near the fireplace hang 
an old-fashioned warming-pan and other utensils of the 
colonial days.] 

Characters: Betsey Ross, the maker of the first flag, a 
sweet-faced young widow of twenty-five, dressed in 
plain Quaker gray attire, with a kerchief over her 
shoulders; George Washington, a map of forty-five, in 
citizen’s suit, with short knee-breeches, and cocked hat: 
Colonel George Ross, a middle-aged gentleman, uncle of 
Betsey Ross, and Robert Morris, both dressed like 
Washington, in continental costume. 


SCENE I. 


[The curtain rises. Betsey Ross is seen sewing in her 
low chair by the window at the right, when a rap Its 
heard on the door and Colonel George Ross enters. ] 

Colonel Ross—Good morning, Betsey, busy as ever I 
see. How fares it with thee? 

Betsey (rising to greet him and offering him a chair)— 
Very well, Uncle George. And how is thee? 

Colonel Ross—Quite well, too, Betsey. Is thy work 
occupying all thy time? (He lifts a piece of embroidery 
work from the table and examines it critically.) 

Betsey—There is plenty of work always for willing 
hands, uncle. You know, I decided at John’s death a 
year ago to keep up his business as an upholsterer and 
decorator of houses, I find plenty of work to do, and that 
helps to keep down the heartache. (She looks sadly 
down at her work.) 


FROM 
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Colonel Ross (tenderly)—Cheer up, brave girl. I am 
_giad to find thee has plenty of work. And I have come 
to tell thee of the grandest piece of needlework thee has 
yet had or may ever have to do! 

Betsey (smiling through her tears)—How thee talks, 
Uncle George! What can thee mean? 

Colonel Ross—Listen, Betsey: A noble gentleman is 
coming to see thee on an important mission,—-to get thee 
to do a task. that will, if I mistake not, cause thy name 
to be remembered by a loving people for al] time! Can 
thee guess who this great man is? 

Betsey (excited, her eyes shining and her face fiushed) 
+Who? ‘Tell me quick, unele. Who? Is _ it —but 
no, thee cannot mean the great Washington? 

Colonel Ross—It is none other than he who is coming, 
Betsey. 

Betsey—What can he want? Oh, there is nothing I 
would not try to do that he should ask! But I fear I am 
not qualified. 

Colonel Ross— Never fear, Betsey. 
est needlewoman in all the land. 
I hear voices in the shop. It is his voice I hear. (A rap 
on the door. Enter General George Washington carry- 
ing a roll of paper in his hand. He is accompanied by 
Robert Morris.) 

Colonel Ross (greeting the general and Robert Morris, 
and then presenting his niece)—This is my niece, Mrs. 
Betsey Ross, of whose accomplishments with the needle 
you have heard, sir. She is not only an adept with the 
needle, but also a designer of original taste and invention 
in embroidery and in the work of making light furnish- 
ings for the interior of houses. Whatever she does will 
be well done, I assure you, sir. 

Washington (cordially and with dignity)—You are well 
recommended, madam, and I am sure that our commis- 
sion will be in competent hands. 

Betsey (trying to control her interest and excitement) 
—Whatever you would have me do, sir, I will do to the 
best of my ability. Pray, what is the nature of the 
task? 

Washington (a little surprised in his tone)—Has not 
Colonel Ross informed you? 

Colonel Ross—No, sir, I have not done so. 
pleasant duty is all your own. 

Washington (with a smile)—So may it be. Then may 
I inform you, madam, without further preface, that we 
have come to ask you to be the maker of our new na- 
tional flag. 

Betsey (delight shining in her face)—To make the flag, 
sir? That ‘s indeed an honor! (Gratefully) 1 appreciate 
the trust you repose in me. 

Morris—It is a great trust, madam. And the commit- 
tee look to you to exercise your best taste and judgment 
in the production of the flag. It is not a task for a day, 
madam, as you are well aware, but an achievement that 
will last while the nation stands. 

Washington (briskly)—Now let us to the work, friends, 
What was it that Congress decided, Morris? 

Morris-——“That the flag of the United States be thir- 
ten stripes, alternate red and white; the union to be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

Washington—You are right, Morris. And I have 
found in the coat-of-arms of my own family the hint 
from which T have drawn a design for the flag. (Pro- 
duces and opens the design drawn on paper, holding it up 
to view. The others eagerly scan it.) 

Washington—-The coat-of-arms has two red stripes on 
a white ground. I have used that idea for the flag, 
making it seven red stripes and six white stripes, thir- 
teen in all, to represent the original colonies. 

Ross—Splendid, sir! A capital idea! 

Morris—-'That is an excellent arrangement, sir. 


Thee is the clever- 
I told him so. Hark, 


That 


The 
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original colonies should thus be forever recognized. 

Washington—And for the canton; nothing seemed more 
beautiful to me than to have a blue field, like the dome 
of heaven itself, on which should appear the gleaming 
stars,—one for each state in the union. See, I have put 
them in a circle. 

Betsey—It is beautiful, sir. 
make a suggestion? 

Washington (heartily)—Certainly, 
what we want. 

Beisey—I see you have used the six-pointed star of 
English heraldry. In order to have this form always 
look just right in the circle, it must be arranged with the 
greatest care as to the position of the points. (The others 
listen intently.) ‘The five-pointed star, I think, would be 
better. This is the star used by the French, the Nether- 
landers, and the Germans. Let me show you. (She 
takes a piece of paper, folds it over, and after a quick 
clip of her scissors opens it again showing a five-pointed 


(Hesitatingly) But may I 


madam.. That is 


star. The men look at each other, admiring her dex- 
terity.) Now, see! The five-pointed star looks well any, 


way it is placed! 
Washington (slowly and meditatively)—That is so! 
Then let it be a five-pointed star. It is an improvement. 
(He lays the paper on the table and makes the change.) 
Now, Madam, will you accept our commission? (holding 
out the design to her), 
Betsey (earnestly, taking 


the drawing)—That I will, 


sir! Never did I receive a task more acceptable and in- 
spiring. Our nation’s flag, sir, so far as [| can help to 
fashion it, shall be a beautiful and worthy symbol 


around which to rally its noble defenders of the future. 
May they always be as great and true as the patriots of 
today! 
[Exit the three gentlemen, bowing. ] 
Curtain. 
SCENE IL. 

[A month later. The same room in the Flag house. 

Betsey sits in the chair with the finished flag upon her 
knees. The three men are grouped, as in the well-known 
painting, ‘The Making of the First Flag,” which hangs 
above the mantel in the Fiag house.] 

Washington (lifting its folds admirinugly )—You have 
done your work admirably, madam, My ideal for the 
flag is realized. 

Morris—And mine. 

Ross—I knew that Betsey Ross do the work, 
with the 


could 


gentlemen. Few women have as great skill 
needle. {1 am proud of my kinswoman. 


Morris—Her namue will go down in American history 
as the maker of the first flag. 

Washington—Her children will rise up and call her 
blessed and a nation will honor her. 

Betsey (rising, blushing and courtesying)—Gentlemen, 
you do me too much honor. It was indeed, a precious 
privilege and pleasure to make the fiag—the noble en- 
sign of a free and independent nation! 

Washington—Ay, freedom fiutters in every fold! The 
flags which were carried by our troops in New England 
in 1776 were striking and suggestive, but none quite 
equals this! It voices even more eloquently than the 
printed words the prayer, “An Appeal to Heaven,’ and 
the trust embodied im our favorite phrase, “Qui transtulit 
sustinet’ (‘He who brought us over will sustain us’’). 

Morris—We now have a flag of our own, a beautiful 
symbolic banner. I cannot recall having seen anywhere 
the flag of any nation that compares with this in attrac- 
tiveness of design and coloring. 

Ross—Not alone in design, but in its symbolism, this 
lovely ensign is destined to be leader among all the flags 
of the earth. 

Washington—We take the star from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by white stripes, 
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thus showing that we have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to posterity representing lib- 
erty! 

Ross (earnestly)—I take a little different meaning, sir, 
from these symbolic hues. Like you, I see the high hopes 
of heaven in the cerulean of the canton. But to me, the 
red of the stripes suggests valor, vigilance, zeal, and the 
strenuous virtues; and the white proclaims a free peop!e’s 
love of purity and peace. 

Washington (indulgently)—As you wish, my dear Ross, 
I hope earnestly that our national poets of the future will 
be quick to sing the praises of our flag, and it will prove, 
I trust, a daily and perennial stimulus to deeds of purest 
patriotism. Come, we must bear it now to Congress to 
gladden the eyes of our waiting countrymen. 

[Each takes his hat, as if about to depart, and then 
they pause in listening attitude as children’s voices are 
heard outside, singing “The Star Spangled Banner.”] 

Tableau. Curtain. 


—__—_—_—--#--0-@-0-¢ -e-—_____—__ — 


CRANKY TEACHERS. 


To the Fditor of the Journal of Education: That is a 
capital story our friend Martin tells of the “cranky 
teacher.” Jt is timely, too, and will appeal strongly to 
many a parent. 

Not long ago my daughter sought to enter a prominent 
high school in one of our large cities. She was a 
stranger in the city. There were nearly 3,000 pupils, and 
over 100 teachers. After the usual preliminaries and 
questionings, my daughter was told to go toa particular 
classroom for further introduction and acquaintance. As 
everything was new and strange to her, she innocently 
asked a seat-mate where the next class would recite. In 
an instant the teacher (not a lady, although she wore a 
dress) sprang at her shouting: “Don’t you know any bet- 
ter than whisper in this room?’ “Have you just come 
here?’ “Is this your first day here?’ “If you don’t 
know any better you had better leave!” 

My daughter “left” as soon as possible and told me 
her story with tears in her eyes. ‘The teacher had frozen 
her into ice which would never melt toward her. Ten 
years of the influence of such a teacher would never cure 
the wound-—or warm the chill. I would not let my child 
go again into the presence of such a “cranky teacher,” 
and if I had the power I would have removed her at 
once. And she is not the only one! 

8. 


—- ————_--0-@ -0-@-0-@ 0, — — — —-—— 
HESPERIA MOVEMENT. 


[This personal letter has too much in it that is sugges- 

tive for it to be filed away.] 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Winship: Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has written a 
book entitled ‘“(‘hapters in Rural Progress” in which he 
gives the Hesperia movement a very prominent mention. 
The third meeting of the child of the Hesperia movement 
was held at Shelby last ebruary and was the most suc- 
cessful, enthusiastic one in the history of the movement. 
A smallpox scare prevented Hesperia from holding a 
meeting there this year. 

Mr. Butterfield quotes from an editorial in the Journal 
of Education of June 21, 1906, in which you express dis- 
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appointment that the movement has not spread more ex- 
tensively. If the movement had been started in a college 
or some higher institution of learning than in the com- 
mon schools and among the common folk, you would 
have witnessed a general adoption of the ethically born 
educational product; but since the movement is of the 
common folk, their education in a sociological sense 
more, perhaps, than in a technical degree, the “aris- 
tocracy of learning” are not friendly towards the lowly- 
born educational movement. It was long ago demon- 
strated that the most cruel tyrant in the recorded history 
of man’s progress was the “aristocracy of learning.” The 
men whose heads were in the sky and their hands up to 
their elbows in the pockets of the common people, whose 
feet did not touch the earth, were the ancestors of some 
of the leaders of modern educational ethereatism which 
is so select, so refined, and cold that it chilled one to 
write about it, kills one to come in contact with it. 
Then, again, the conservatism of the masses, their dread 
to leave their “low-vyaulted past,” makes sociological 
progress dismally slow. I wonder often how man ever 
got out of the cave. I think he must have been ex- 
pelled. Nevertheless, rural sociology is attracting the at- 
tention of the world’s great educators. The rural school 
as a “social centre” has come and will hold iis place, and 
in these centres the beauty of poem, oration, music, and 
art will lead the way to a better living. 


iyg D. E. MeClure, 


A BUSINESS MAN WHO READS OVID. 


Will the editor of the Journal of Education give space 
to the following? [Gladly.—Edit.] 
To the Editor of the Sun:— 

Sir: Even supposing the contention of Dr. Hall that 
Latin and Greek are dead to be as true as it seems to me 
mistaken, is not Ovid, for instance, worth reading “just 
for the fun of the thing”? A translation is about as sat- 


isfactory as the libretto to an opera, the words without 
the music. 





I am a business man, and not so successful as to be able 
to afford a club; but with the companionship of Ovid, 
Shakespeare, and Dante I manage to “get on all right.” 
In fact, the profound wisdom and graceful style of such 
club conversation as I have enjoyed have failed to wean 
my fancy from Ovid. The “terribly dead” adventures by 
sea and land, in heaven and Hades, sung in so “intangible, 
evanescent, and unreal’ a manner as to make one run 
cold down the spine, vie almost with bridge as a pastime, 
if not as a moral elevation. But I have never had occa- 
sidn to make out a bill or write a circular or an applica- 
tion in Latin, and as Dr. Hall conceives that this is the 
form of literature “to become of use to the pupil,” I 
must concede him his point. There’s no money in it; 
and as automobiles are the highest ideals, so a good com- 
mercial knowledge of modern languages is one of the 
best paths for their attainment. 

In this sense Latin and Greek are stumbling blocks. 
If Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, and other capable 
Americans had not strayed so far from Dr. Hall’s path 
to greatness, what “snappy ads” they might have written! 
And what veneration must we feel for that influence 
which is so very successfully counteracting such aberra- 
tion in the up-to-date education of America’s youth! 

New York, March 18. G. W. L. 





Be ashamed to die before you have won some victory for humanity. 


—HORACE MANN. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MONTAIGNE, IN PIONEERS IN EDUCATION SE- 
RIES. By Gabriel Compayre, author of ‘A History 
of Pedagogy,” etc. Six volumes: Rousseau, Spencer, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Montaigne, Horace Mann. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
90 cents each; postage, 10 cents each. 

The volunie on Montaigne is one of the most interest- 
ing of the series, partly because, as educators, we know 
little of Montaigne, who figures most popularly in poli- 
ties, and partly because Compayre is such a clever apolo- 
gist, and no other pioneer educator needs one more than 
Montaigne. We of America pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to our public schools, yet few know who were the 
great pioneers among educators. This series, translated 
from the French, is highly important. Each volume is 
devoted to some force in a particular field, as follows: 
(1) “J. J. Rousseau, and Education by Nature;” (2) ‘“Her- 
bert Spencer, and Scientific Education”; (8) “Pestalozzi, 
and Elementary Education”; (4) “Herbart, and Kduca- 
tion by Instruction”; (5) “Montaigne, and Education of 
the Judgment”; (6) “Horace Mann, and the Public-Scho)l 
System of the United States.” Compayre needs no in- 
troduction to the educators of this country. One of the 
leaders of the school system of France, he is also the au- 
thor of several notable books upon psychology and edu- 
cation which are as favorably known and freely used in 
English as in his native tongue. This series of small 
volumes each devoted 'to the career of some “pioneer” is 
most welcome. 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS NURTURE. By A.B. Bunn 
Van Ormer. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. Cloth. 291 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Van Ormer has had extensive collegiate training, 
has been an eilicient teacher and educational administra- 
tor, a popular and useful lecturer, and is now a success- 
ful pastor of a suburban church near Philadelphia, Out 
of all these experiences he has brought forth an attrac- 
tive and valuable book of “Studies in Religious Nurture.” 
The chapters have appeared as articles in various publi- 
eations or been given as lectures, so that they have an 
element of life in them rather than appearing as a frame- 
work of logic. They were written to be effective, each 
chapter by itself, and, brought together as they are here, 
they have a cumulative force. While the purpose of 
these studies is distinctly to improve the work of the 
church for children and young people, it is as valuable 
from the standpoint of giving the work of the day school 
a distinctly healthier moral and character tone. Dr. Van 
Ormer has been a close student of the best writings on 
the general stibjects of religion and education, and he 
makes admirable use of his studies in these Studies. This 
book will do much for the children, because it touches 
them wisely both at school and at Sunday scbool. 





DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Fy Van Evrie Kilpatrick. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Lllustrated. Cloth, 130 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The Departmental idea in the grades has needed such 
an exponent as this with its clear analysis of conditions, 
helpful description of method, and convincing statement 
of results. To President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard is 
due the initial impulse, and to Superintendent W. H. 
Maxwell of New York city is due the efficient demon- 
stration of ‘its value. This book makes it entirely feasi- 
ble for anyone to introduce and maintain the Depar- 
mental plan where conditions are at all favorable. No- 
where else can there be found anything as helpful in this 
line as this book, which is so suggestive along other lines 
of school work that the book is worth reading and own- 
ing if one has no interest in this special plan. A few 
points are made clear: It tends to expert teaching, it re- 
duces the need of disciplinary effort to the minimum, it 
enriches the curriculum, and gives both unity and force 
to school management. If you are a doubter read Kil- 
patrick. 


A FIRST PRACTICE READER. By Libbie J. Egin- 
ton, principal of Public School No. 47, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Illustrated. 128 pp. Introductory list price, 30 cents. 
This new style of supplementary readers is welcome. 

Too often a so-called supplementary reader is simply a 

second book after the pattern of the first, This book 

does not attempt to teach reading. It is merely a prac- 
tice book, as its name signifies. It assumes that a hun- 
dred words here used are already known, and the new 
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words are introduced in such a way as to bring them in 
naturally and easily, so that the children read right along 
freely and understandingly. It meets the need for inter- 
esting and attractive reading lessons that are simple 
enough to be taken up immediately upon the completion 
of the Primer. The book contains material of unusual 
interest, The stories are full of life and action; real boys 
and real girls are doing the things that live boys and 
girls like to do and to read about. The illustrations sup- 
plement the educational scheme of the book, and add, by 
the bright colors and genuine attractiveness, to the child's 
enjoyment in its use. Difficult points are foreseen and 
met by preliminary drill. More than six hundred words 
have been used, of which about one hundred are new. 
The others are those found in the ordinary Primer and 
First Reader. The word lists are marked diacritically, 
but no signs are used in the text, thus making it easy for 
the pupil to change from marked to unmarked words as 
he finds them in his regular reading books. 


THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY. By Bliss Car- 
man. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
374 pp. Price, $1.50. 

From every standpoint these essays are a delight. The 
thought is aggressive, the interpretation of life is re- 
freshing, the literary style is artistic. A single para- 
graph is suggestive of various phases of attractiveness. 
“So when art would embody in beauty the idea of tri- 
umph without weariness, of glad elation untouched by 
envious defeat, of high intelligence overcoming the bar- 
barous and base,—when it would add to the fairest hu- 
man loveliness some hint of superhuman power and do- 
minion over a region more vast than earth,—it created 
the victory of the wings, to be a lasting signal before our 
wondering eyes and an incentive to that dignity of bearing 
which we behold only in the rarest personalities.” Would 
that every teacher, aye, every student in secondary and 
higher institutions of learning, could read such chapters 
as “The Meaning of Personality,” “The WUnderglow.” 
“The Winged Victory.” “Rhythms of Grace,” “The Music 
< bari “The Dominion of Joy,” and “Genius and the 
Artist.” 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A 
Compilation of Standard Rules and Usages. By Luella 
Clay Carson, University of Oregon. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. Price, 75 
cents. , 

This in an entirely new departure in helping to the best 
teaching of English in the schools. It is not a language 
book, grammar, composition text-book, or rhetoric. It 
is precisely what its name signifies, “A Handbook of 
English Composition.” It is a handy handbook (4x6 
inches), and as convenient as it is handy, with every other 
page blank for the insertion of such other important in- 
formation and helps as the student finds desirable. 
Never before has there been available in so usable a way 
so much that is indispensable to every writer of good 
English. It is as valuable as a first-class pocket dic- 
tionary. It has but to be seen to be used. 


LA COMEDIE CLASSIQUE EN FRANCE. Selected 
and edited by Edith Healy. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 283 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Here are well-chosen excerpts from the great French 
comedies which are recognized as classical. It is ar- 
ranged on the plan of seven lessons, each having an in- 
troduction in French dealing with the author and his 
period, an outline of the comedy, and a select portion of 


its text. One hundred pages are devoted to a complete 
vocabulary. 


———— 
BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“Studies in Religious Nurture.” By A. B. Bunn Van Orm 
Price. $4.00. Philadelphia : aren Publication Society. ris 

“Winning rations” (two volumes). Price, $3.00. ca: 
Crane & Co. : is gcc 

“Grammar and Its Reasons.” By Mary Hall 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1 

“Outline for Review in American History.” By C. B. Newton 
and E. B. Treat. Price, 25 cents. New York: American Book 
Company. 

“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.” New York: 
man & Sons. 

“The Common Sense of the Milk Question.” By Tohn Spargo. 
Price, $1.50.—‘“Government by the People.”” By Robert H. 
Fuller. Price, $1.00.— ‘Source Book of Mediaeval History.” 
By Frederick A. Ogg. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

“The Young Malefactor.”” By Thomas Travis. Price, $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo] 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 
May 14, 15, 16: Kastern Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York City. 
June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 

dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 
Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 


February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


bh 





— 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. The wonderful de- 
mand for college opportunities for 
young ladies is evident from the fact 
that from one hundred and fity to 
two hundred young women are yearly 
making application for admission to 
Bates College. Co-education in this 
institution has been an unaualified 
success. The only regret of the au- 
thorities is that they can receive only 
about fifty young women students 
each year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

WORCESTER. The next meeting 
of the Worcester County School Su- 
perintendents’ Club will be held at the 
State Mutual restaurant Saturday, 
May 9. at lo’clock. Luncheon will be 
served at seventy-five cents per plate. 
According to custom and by vote of 
the club this is to be ladies’ day. 
There will be music. Lecture hour: 
“Educative Seat Work,” Miss Alice 
Louise Harris, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Worcester; mathe- 
matics, topic to be announced. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Ransom, Tufts Colleze. 

BOSTON, Principals of evening 
and vacation schools and supervisors 
of playgrounds recently joined in a 
complimentary dinner and reception 
to Charles M. Lamprey, late director 
of the city’s evening and vacation 
schools. Mr. Lamprey resigned a 
short time ago to accept a position as 
teacher of history in the Normal 
school. He was presented with a set 
of historical works as a mark of és- 
teem of his former subordinates. 

The last relic of one of the famous 
educational institutions of the country 
is to pass when the Chauncey Hall 
school building, Copley square, is torn 
down. Between 1829 and 1830 the 
conditions and accommodations of 
Boston schools were primitive and 
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gienic Importance 
ditions in School Buildings 


Dustless 
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The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 


of pupils under their care. 


Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 


are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier'and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes its 


particles and killing the millions of « 
Three or four treatments ayear are all that are necessary. T 
Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventin te 


tering. 


It makes the wood last longer an 


urpose by catching and holding all dust 
sease bacilli ne in contact with it. 


en, again Standard 
them from cracking and splin- 


reduces the labor and cost 


of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 
A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 


as a dust preventive, b treating 


loor of one room or corridor 


in any school or public building ATOUR OWN EXPENSE. 


Write for testimonials, reports and book 
‘“Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED ) 











EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag 


the student a knowledge of his own 


in America. It aims to develop in 


ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 


College of Oratory 


narrow. ‘The old Public Latin school 
was doing good work in preparing 
boys for college, but confined instruc- 
tion chiefly to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. The English High 
school, founded in 1821, with George 
B. Emerson and Solomon P. Miles as 
principals, laid the foundations of a 
noble career in the teaching of Eng- 
lish and commercial branches. Gid- 
eon T. ‘Thayer, who had been a 
teacher in the public schools, opened 
a private school in the old Province 
house off Washington street in 1820. 
The school was soon removed to Har- 
vard place nearby, and Mr. Thayer 
provided a gymnasium. Soon there 
was a removal to Chauncey place. The 


building was dedicated August 1, 
1828. It was opened in September, 
and in May, 1829, the catalog 


showed an enrollment of 142 scholars. 
Among Mr. Thayer’s assistants was 
Thomas Cushing, who was in 1840 ad- 
mitted as a partner. In 1855 Mr. 
Thayer retired. William H. Ladd, 
then principal of the Shepard school 
in Cambridge, became assistant to 
Mr. Cushing and in 1860 partner. In 
1870 the firm name was changed to 
Cushing & Ladd; in 1879, to William 
H, Ladd, and in 1884, Ladd & Daniel. 
The next move was to a large house 
in Essex street, in the rear of which 
was the old Globe theatre. This was 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new build Sum- 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MASS. 


burned in May, 1873. The present 
site on Boylston street was then ob- 
tained. 
CONNECTICUT. 

RIDGEFIELD. A teachers’ meet- 
ing was held on Friday afternoon, 
April 24. Acting Visitor Howard P. 
Nash presided, and through the cour- 
tesy of the state board of education 
Miss Katherine T. Harty of the State 
Normal Training school at Danbury 
gave a practical and helpful talk on 
“Primary Reading.” 


MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Frank R, Rix, 
a director of music in the New York 
public schools, has been on trial be- 
fore the board of education charged 
with misconduct and negleet of duty. 
Mr. Rix was suspended by President 
Winthrop February 17 in connection 
with the alleged acceptance of a num- 
ber of pianos with refinished cases as 
new, and which the city was asked to 
pay for as new. 

Neurasthenia, or nervous. break- 
down, is the most common disease 
among New York school teachers. 
This fact is set forth in the annual re- 
port just issued by the secretary of 
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Here is Something EASY 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ?| 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece | 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherett 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF || 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 











| 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. | 








the board of retirement of the board 
of education. Since the board of re- 
tirement came into existence, nearly 
three years ago, 345 persons have ap- 
plied for the benefits of the retirement 
fund on the plea of service. In most 
of these cases the length of service 
was considerably more than thirty 
years, in many instances more forty 
years, and in several more than half 
a century. “The principal reason,” 
sayse the secretary, “was given as 
‘neurasthenia,’ which claimed 124 ap- 
plieants; then followed heart disease, 
31; rheumatism, 30; indigestion, 15, 
and deafness, 13.” When the present 
law became effective about three 
years ago, there were on the Teachers’ 
Annuity Roll of New York 702 teach- 

rs, thirty-nine men and 663 women. 
Under the new order of _ things, 
twenty-four men and 310 women have 
been retired. but as sixty-seven annui- 
tants have died within this period, 
there are now a total of forty-six men 
and 926 wemen, in all 969, partici- 
pants in the benefits of the fund. 
Since December 31, 1904, the fund for 
the payment of retired teachers has 
increased from $907,924.87 to $1,196,- 
992.44 on December 31 last. The ag- 
gregate annuity of the 969 teachers on 
the roll is $729,917.88, an average of 
$754.30. For the last two years the 
teachers have contributed more than 
half of the fund. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BELVIDERE. More than twenty 
students in the high school went out 
on a strike because of the expulsion 
of one of their number, and they re- 
fuse to go back until they get jus- 
tice.’ One of the pupils, George 
Samsel, whose father is 1 member of 
the board of education, had a dispute 
with the supervisor, Professor Ernest 
T. MeNutt, it is asserted, and the 
trouble culminated in the expulsion of 
the young man. He returned to 
school recently and was informed 
that he could not stay. When he left 
school twenty of the boys went with 
him and say they will not return un- 
til Samsel is reinstated. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

WOOSTER. The determined stand 
of the girls of Wooster University 
eaused the abrogation of an order 
that the girls’ college fraternities 
must die. The girls theatened to 


strike if the order was not with- 

drawn, and the fraternity boys, fear- 

ing a similar order against their so- 

cieties, offered to join in a walkout. 
IOWA. 

MT. PLEASANT. | Rev. Edwin A. 
Schell of La Porte, Ind., has been 
elected president of Iowa Wesleyan 
University and has accepted the po- 
sition. Dr. Schell has for many 
years been prominent in the affairs of 
the Methodist church, and was for six 


years secretary of the Epworth 
League. 
KANSAS. 
TOPLKA, The Rev. Dr. Frank K. 


Sanders, general secretary of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School Publishing 
Society of Boston, has been chosen 
president of Washburn College. Dr. 
Sanders was born in Ceylon, and his 
parents, who were missionaries, died 
there. He graduated from Ripon 
College, Wis., in the class of ’82, and 
taught for four years in Jaffna Col- 
lege, India. He was appointed an in- 
structor in Yale in 1889, and in 1893 
was made Woolsey professor of Bibli- 
cal literature. In 1901 he was elected 
dean of the Yale Divinity School. 
He was the first president and is now 
a director for life of the Religious 
Education Association. He organ- 
ized the first Y. M. C. A. among col- 
lege students in Asia, 


a 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


V. Kejuin Wellington Koo of 
Shanghai, son of the Chinese secre- 
tary of foreign affairs, was elected 
editor-in-chief of the Columbia Spec- 
tator, the university daily paper, last 
week. He will have charge of the 
paper all next year. Koo for two 
vears has been a member of the ’var 
sity debating team, and was instru 
mental in defeating the Cornell team 
recently. 

It is possible that Harvard may ex- 
periment with the English college 
system whereby groups of students 
are lodged together in chambers 
about an open court, are provided 
with a dining-room, library, and com- 
mon room of their own, and live in 
close contact with masters and groups 
of other students. In his recent re- 
port President Eliot called attention 
to the fact that the George Smith be- 
quest, amounting now to about 


$325,000, would soon be available for 
such an experiment. This fund will 
become available when it reaches a 
total of $450,000. 

The commencement exercises at 
Oberlin College, June 19-25, will be 
memorable because of the dedication 
ot two new buildings, the Finney 
memorial chapel and the Carnegie li- 
brary. The chapel will be dedicated 
mn Sunday, June 21, and the library 
on June 23. The former building is 
the gift of Frederick N. Finney of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in memory of his 
father, Charles Grandison Finney, 
second president of Oberlin College. 


It occupies the site of the former resi- 


dence of President Finney. Its total 
cost is $120,000. Cass Gilbert of New 
York is the architect. Mr. Car- 


negie’s structure represents a cost of 
$150,000. For many years the former 
library has been overcrowded, and the 
ompletion of the new building meets 
one of the most pressing needs of the 
college. 

The report of the Harvard Univer- 
sity libs ‘arian shows that 27,729 vol- 
umes have been added to the library 
during the pas t year, making a tot 1] 
of 768,612 volumes and 475,166 pamph- 
lets. An unusual number of gifts of 
books and money was received. The 
librarv is developing a new field of 
usefulness by lending books to other 

libraries in different parts of the 
United State 


Dr. Henry Mitchell McCracke 


chancellor of New York Unive patty. 
who has visited the Danish, Norwe- 
sian, and Swedish universities to in- 
troduce plans for an interchange of 










WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt, D., President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Liter- 
ature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. A 
beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Graduates are 
sought to teach Oratory, Sg boi 
cal Culture, Dramatic Art, Lit- 
erature, Pedagogy. 28th year 
opens Tuesday, Sept. 28th, 1908, 
Address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July 1st—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 











Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians, 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 





School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 
Courses in the Physical Education of 


Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 


Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- | 


ing to the degrees of A. B., B 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


.S., M. A., and 


professors, has returned to New 
York. Speaking of his lectures in'the 
Scandinavian universities, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken said that he found every- 
where a strong sentiment in favor of 
the interchange of professors. He 
thoucht that the income of a fund of 
$200,000 would be sufficient to cover 
the expenses of three professors dur- 
ing six months of work every year. 
Professor John H. Neimeyer Street, 
professor of drawing in the Yale Art 


school, will retire on pensiof at) the 
end..of the present..college year as 
professor emeritus. He has held the 
professorship since 1871, and has ‘con- 
tinued in it one year beyond the-cus- 
tomary retiring year. The only other 
professor at Yale to retire as emeritus 
at the end of this year is Professor 
Tracy Peck of the Latin department, 
who has held his professorship since 
1880. The junior elective in drawing 
will next year be in charge of Edwin 
C. Taylor,. now instructor of «the 
antique and life classes in the Art 
Students’ League of New York city, 
and a former president of the league. 
The coufse in architecture, open to a 
limited number of seniors, will next 
year be under the direction of Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., a graduate of Harvard 
College and the Columbia School of 
Architecture, a former pupil in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and now a 
practicing architect in New York 
city; he is a grandson of Richard H. 
Dana, the author, and also of the 
poet, Henry W. Longfellow. The 
course will be arranged for those hay- 
ing a professional aim or for those 
desiring a general knowledge of the 
subject. The senior electives in paint- 
ing, architecture, and modeling will 
next year be open to students in the 
senior class, whether or not they have 
previously taken the junior elective 


courses will necessarily be restricted 
to a certain number of students. 
Dean John F. Weir will next year 
add to his course in painting a series 
of lectures in the history and criticism 
in art. 

New four-year courses in me- 
chanical, electrical, civil, and chemical 
engineering, for entrance to which 
one year of general college work or 
its equivalent is to be required, are to 
be established in the College of Engi- 
neering of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Upon the successful completion 
of these new courses the professional 
degrees of mechanical engineer, elec- 


Two of the new departments of in- 
struction inaugurated by Western Re- 


berlain chair of sociology. Upon the 
death of Senator Hanna, it was sug- 
gested that a fitting monument to his 
memory would be a chair of political 
science in an Ohio college. Western 
| Reserve University was chosen as the 
| institution in which to establish this 
professorship. Friends of the senator 
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course in drawing, but these senior | 


trical engineer, civil engineer, and | 
chemical engineer, respectively, will 
be granted. 


serve University during the current | 
year are the M. A. Hanna chair of | 
political science and the Selah Cham- | 


| and of the university contributed lib- 


| erally, the aggregate of their gifts 


529 


ears: 

There’s..a unique 
adaptability about’ 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion; 
and the man of’ the 
house finds nothing 





quite so good for shav- 
‘Ing 


Have you used 
Pears’ Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family, 








amounting to $100,000. Dr A. R. 
Hatton was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of political science. Courses 
given during the year have included 
studies of American local, state, and 
national government, American 
foreign policy, American and Euro- 
pean municipal government, Ameri-- 
can political parties and interna- 
tional law. Of $150,000 given to the 
university by members of the Cham- 
berlain family, $75,000 was set apart 
for the endowment of the department 
of sociology. The new chair is des- 
ignated as the Selah Chamberlain pro- 
fessorship of sociology. Dr. James 
E. Cutler of the University of Michi- 
gan was appointed associate professor 
of sociology upon the foundation. H. 
W. Woolston, head of the Goodrich 
House social settlement, is lecturer 
in sociology. Courses in the depart- 
ment of sociology include the princi- 
ples of sociology, historical anthro- 
pology, ethnology, early form of in- 
dustrial organization, history of the 
family, history of sociology, special 
problems in sociology, environment 
influences, and social reforms. 

The resignation of Dr. Cyrus F. 
Brackett, Henry professor of physics 
for thirty-five years in Princeton, was 
presented to the board of trustees at 
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HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Minneapolis, 414 Cen 


Denver, Col., 405 


x aA 156 i Fifth Ave. Ave. 
Lh avenee. 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburten P'. 


rtland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


lag. + ag Naw ws Cal., 415 Studio Bldg 


Spokane, Wash., 31s pekter Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





sg wrme Us. Ss. 





TEMES ACENCY 


seeing ones ineve t 
TOCEN OR MANUAL. ae 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


" “Bstablishea 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E, J. Locke, Manager. 


Long distance telephone. 





THE SCIENCE. pwAtin’X «, 


Oniversities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 








Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The United States as a World Power........... Coolidge The Macmillan Co..N.Y. — 
The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia........... Weale “ “ “ ‘“ $3.50 
The Prima Donna........--.---+seeeee serene ceeees Crawford “ “ “ ro 1.50 
Government by the et oy sesccedesvcceeccccvece Fuller ag “ “ “ 1.00 
The Bishop’s Scapegoat......------.-..+.ss00+s Cle eee | Lane, “ 150 
Our Children, Our choos, and Our Industries Dra C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse — 
The Next Step in Evolution...................... Fun Funk & Wagnalls Co.,N.¥. —- 
Purple and Homespun. ......---+--se+-++ sees eres Gardenhire Harper & Brothers, “ 1.50 
The Servant in the House........--.--++--+++++ -. Kennedy “ "25 
The Standard of Usage in English............... Lounsbury “ “ “ 1.50 
The Golden Ladder...... ....---0--eseeeeee veces Potter “ “ “ 150 


Manual of American History, Diplomacy, and 
GOVEEBUICRL....... 00.0. c-crececccereveccccs cveeee 


Grammar _ Ae Reasons..... ; 
Modernism... 
WATCIBOUS ons. oo 5 veda cs cs wedicows cocesves 
Spanish Composition, ....-.++.+.++--+++++ ve ee hae 


Tin Em@in MeKICO...... niece cece ede cc ccc cccccceces 


The Young Malefactor. -.............seseereeeees 
People and Problems 
Comparative Electro Physiology............---- 


rrr ere ee eeee te eee eee eee 





Hart Harvard UniversityPress, Camb. 
p 


-- Leonard A.S. Barnes & Co., — 
-. Lilley Charles Scribner’s Sons, pS 1.75 
Litchfield G. P. Putnam’s Sons, sa 1.00 
Remy D. C, Heath & Co., Boston .60 
Starr Forbes & Co., Chicago 5.00 
Travis T. ¥. Crowell & Co. » N.Y. 150 
Franklin Henry Holt & Co. —_— 
Bone Longmans, Green & Co.,“ = 5.75 








Educational Institutions. 
ae NORMAL SCHOOLS 
STALE, NORMAL | SCHOOL, Barwesw aren. 
address the Principal. 


-_—-~ 











A.G Boypex, A.M, 


FITOHBURG, Mass. 
sae, tere NORMAL AL SCHOOL, a ~<s nape’ neve 
nen G. THompson. Principal. 


HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
Sve gy Ls Eepecial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


Tate NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
h sexes. Department for the peda- 
ye i04 technical training of teachers of 
fs commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. AS"nvuRry PrITMAx, Principal. 

















their last meeting and accepted. Dr. 
Brackett was made professor emeritus 
of physics. Professor Frank F. Ab- 
bott, who has been professor in Latin 
in the University of Chicago since 
1891, was elected professor of clas- 
sics in Princeton. - Dr. William K. 
Prentice, professor of Greek, was 
granted leave of absence to accept an 
appointment as professor in the 
American school at Athens. Guy C. 
Crampton was appointed assistant to 
Professor Conklin in the department 
of biology. 

Dr. Robert C. Brooks, professor of 
political science at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, has resigned to accept the chair 
of politics at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The resignation will take 





effect in June. 
Mortimer J. Brown of Tecumseh, 


Neb., a student in the Cornell gradu- 
ate department, has been appointed 
professor of chemistry in the Imperial 
University at Tien-tsin, China, and is 
now on his way to the Pacific coast. 


Treasurer McClung of Yale has re- 
ceived $50,000 of unrestricted fund§ 
which was left to the university from 
the original estate of Benjamin D. 
Silliman of the class of 1824. The 
fund reverted to the university by the 
death at New York last November of 
Rev. Silliman Blagden of the class of 
1869, who had a life interest in the 
fund. 

A committee on the succession to 
the college presidency, conferred with 
President Tucker of Dartmouth in 
regard to carrying on his work 
into next year, and after the 
meeting stated that the president’s 
health was such that he _ could 
and would carry on next year’s 
work. He is to have no outside en- 
gagements. The chapel is to be en- 
larged to the extent of 400 sittings, 
by action of the trustees, and the Wil- 
liam H. Brown professorship of 
physiology was established. The 
fund for this professorship came into 
possession of the trustees in 1897, but 
has been held by them as an accumu- 
lating fund until it reached the sum 
prescribed in the will ($40,000) as 
available for the professorship. 

The courses which are to be offered 


bv the various departments of Brown 
University during the year 1908-’09 





will in general be very similar to those 
offered this year. The department of 
comparative anatomy, however, ‘as 
made several important changes, add- 
ing new courses and changing the 
work of others. Dr. P. H. Mitchell 
will offer two new courses, one three- 
hour course in the spring term on: 
“General Physiology,” open to juniors 
and seniors, and a three-hour course 
in clinical analysis, for prospective 
medicai students. A one-hour course 
in entomology will be given in the fall 
term by Professor F. P. Gorham, and 
a one-hour course extending through 
the year in protozodlogy by Profes- 
sors Gorham and Walters. Dr. A. 
D. Mead, professor of comparative 
anatomy, will offer the course in 
comparative embryology every year, 
instead of in alternate years, as here- 
tofore, incorporating in it a course 
in elementary histology, and thus 
making the course in histology an ad- 
vanced course. The teaching staff of 
the university, too, will undergo a few 
changes. Professor J. B. E. Jonas, 
assistant professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures, Dr. W. ( 
Bronson, professor of English ee 
ture, and C. H. Hunkins, instructor i 


the Romance languages, will spend 
the year abroad. Partly to fill the 
positions made vacant by the absence 
of these members of the faculty, and 
partly to increase the scope of the 


university’s work, the executive com- 
mittee of the corporation made the 
following appointments at its recent 
meeting: Monsieur Alphonse Marin 
LaMeslee, now instructor in Romance 
languages at West Point Military 
Academy, to be instructor in Ro- 
mance languages; Henry B. Droune. 
Brown, ’03, to be instructor in civil 
engineering; Professor Hamilton C. 
MacDougal of Wellesley College, to 
be lecturer in the theory and inter- 
pretation of music. Professor Mac 
Dougal’s appointment will not take 
him from Wellesley, but will mean the 


founding on new lines of a depart- 
ment of music in Brown University. 
b> 
il 





Mr. M. Morton Southard, formerly 
with A. J. Tiffany of Chicago, is now 





connected with the Standard Indus- 
trial and Commercial Exhibits Com- 
pany, 114 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 

THE GYMNAST. 
Our little Ned 


Is on his head 

Most frequently seen standing; 

The neighbors cry.— 

“Oh, me! Oh, my! 

What keeps him from disbanding!’ 
—Kate W. Buck. 


PREFERABLE. 
“Do you favor an early adjourn- 


ment?” asked one member of con- 
gress, 

“Yes,” answered the other. “It is 
better to let your constituents criti- 


cise the things you left undone than 
the mistakes you made,.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


VARIOUS METHODS. 

Hewitt—“I have been pinched for 
money lately.” 

Jewett—‘‘Well, women have differ- 
ent ways of getting it. My wife 
kisses me when she wants any.”’— 
Home Magazine, 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

What has every indication of being 
one of the best all-around vaudeville 
ills ever presented at Keith’s is the 
programm arranged for next week. 
Among the names prominent on the 
list are those of Roek and Fulton, 
Harry Gilfoil, Sidney Drew and com- 
pany, Cameron and 
Finneys, Lew Hawkins, and the Tom 
Jack trio. William Rock and Maude 
Fulton present a genuine vaudeville 
act in the best sense of the 
They are both wonderful 
while Miss Fulton is a most charming 
singer of the soubrette type. Their 





act has been one of the great hits of | 


the present season in New York. 
There is no entertainer who is more 
welcome in Boston than Harry Gil- 
foil, with his great character imper- 


sonation of “Baron Sands” and his 
remarkable vocal imitations. ‘Billy’s 
Tombstones,” as played by Sidney 


Drew and company, is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest farces vaudeville 
has ever known. Boston was the first 
city to see it after its initial produc- 
tion in New York about a year ago, 
and the seal of approval it won has 
been duplicated throughout the coun- 
try since then. Cameron and Flana- 
gan, with their striking novelty, “On 
and Off’; the Finneys, whose exhibi- 
tion of swimming stunts is in a class 
by itself; Lew Hawkins, ‘“The Ches- 
terfield of Minstrelsy.” with a fresh 
budget of stories and parodies, and 
the Tom Jack trio, in a capital instru- 
mental novelty, are all recognized 
as belonging 
Little Foresto and his dog, in acro- 
batic feats; Manley and Sterling, who 
do a character sketch along new lines; 
De Haven and Sidney, capital danc- 
ers; Sanford and Darlington, versa- 
tilists; the Zarrell brothers, gymnasts; 
Juggling De Lisle, a deft manipulator, 
and new kinetograph pictures. will 
complete the program. 


-— 





AN UNPLEASANT SYMBOL. 

Landlady—‘Mr. Peck, don’t 
seein to like rice.” 

Mr. Henry Peck—‘No. It’s 2sso- 
ciated with one of the greatest mis- 
takes of my life.’’—TIllustrated Bits. 


you 


NO INSURANCE. 
The following toast was pro- 
nounced at a firemen’s dinner: “The 





ladies—their eyes kindle the only 
flame against which there is no in- 
surance.”’—The ‘Tatler. 

“Beware!’ whispered the fortune 
teller. “your bitterest enemy will 
shortly cross your path——.” 

“Hooray!” cried the man de 


lightedly, “my new motor car won’t 
doa thing to him.’—Philadelphia 
Press. 

It is said of Mr. Wanamaker that 
one Sunday he delivered, before the 
nfant class of Bethany, a brief but 
eloquent address on the lesson. At 
the end he said: “And now is there 
any question that any little boy or 
girl would like to ask me?” A girl 
of eight or nine rose. “Well, Martha, 


what is it?’ said the superintend- 
ent. smiling on the tot in kindly 
fashion. “Please, Mr. Wanamaker,” 


said the little girl, ‘‘what is the price 
of those large wax dolls in your win- 
dow ?” 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


} PRIVATE school work is the most difficult and delicate that comes to an agency. All 
the qualifications that make the desirable public school teacher are de- 
|manded, and in addition certain personal characteristics that the ptblic school does not 
| appreciate or pay for. We have been unnsually successful in this work as is shown from 
lthe fact-that a private school that SCHOOL back to us year after year, with 
has once applied to us usually comes more and more confidence. Pres- 
| ident Summerbell of Palmer Institute writes April 21, 1908, in a letter asking us to nominate 
|for the vacancies this year, *‘We are happy to state that all the teachers you sent 
| us last year retain their positions and are very acceptable, and you are at WORK 
| liberty to make such use of that statement as you please.”’ This is our kind of 
N. ¥. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


“~“ BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENC Ff 


AUDITORII 


CHICAG( 
rs 
| ’ introduces to Col 
} M ERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to specify. 


SEPTEMBER VAC ANCIE We have them in 


| large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 

teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
| Write pow and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
| TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


M BI 








es, 








T' Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratr. Manager. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for yey work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Collcges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 











Manhattan Building. 





OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 
Correspondence invited. 








TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. 


‘James F. McCullough Ceachers’ A GeNCYexchanse 
| Chicage 


Write us. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 2-A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


NEW ENGLAND occsesto=ee 
STUART" 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 








Teachers’ 


Good positions for Fail now on our books 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee March 


and April unless position secured. 


36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
POOSOSSSSOSSSONS OOOOOOOD Seeecoooe 
Winship | We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers a $ 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers’ | 
whM. F. JARVIS 


| 
Fancesd | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SOOSSOOS $O0OOSSF$O0SSF SHSSOHHF SOOO OSSHOOOOOS 








29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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The typewniter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other wniting machine. He 
has reason to, a nght to, and we want 


him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


. ‘. The Boa 
A SAFE HIT 5 ees 


When Mennen’s was first intro- 
duced it made a hit immediately, 
and was then and is now specially 

































recommended by physicians 
everywhere as perfectly pure 
and safe. It has proven a sum- 


mer necessity, boon for comfort 
of old and young. 
MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
prevents and relieves Chap- 
ing, Chafing, Prickly 
feat, Sunburn,and ali skin 
troubles of sumimer. After 
bathing and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery, 
indispensable. 

For your protection the 
genuine is put up in nen- 
refillable boxes—the **Box 
that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s 
face ontop. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 80,1906. Serial No. 
1542. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample 
frec. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 

Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet ( Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fres t Parma Violets 




















Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, ee Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 




















